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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Who decides 


the profits of corporations: 


? 


YOU DO 


CORPORATION can make a 
A profit only so long as it makes 
a product so good that you want 
it, at a price so low that you will 
pay it. Therefore a profit is a sign 
that a company is serving the 


public and so providing jobs, 


The demagogue who attacks 
profit is, you see, attacking the 
public which is you, and attack- 
ing the source of jobs—your job. 
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Rubber elevator 14 stories high 


typical example of B.F.Goodrich devel.pment in rubber 


TP THAT “rubber elevator,” to a 
height of 14 stories, go 1000 
m of rock every hour—trock that 
iid never have been sold, would 
ver have been available for construc- 
a jobs except for a B.F.Goodrich 
velopment. 
The rock was there, but it was 130 
t below the crusher plant, and con- 
yor belts weren't strong enough to 
the shock of 3-foot hunks of 
and carry the tremendous load 
long steep lift. Ir looked as 
the rock couldn't be quarried, 
and sold. 


A B F.Goodrich engineer told the 
wners about B.F.Goodrich Cord Belt. 


Unlike conventional conveyor belts 
of rubber and stiff woven fabric, 
B.F.Goodrich Cord Belting is made 
like a tire, of individual cords each 
imbedded in rubber—it has all the 
flexibility of rubber yet has hundreds 
of cords to give strength and load- 
carrying power. Where a_ shock 
might tear stiff woven belts, the 
B.F.Goodrich cords-in-rubber can 
“give,” and so take up the shock and 
spring back to position. 

A B.F.Goodrich Cord Belt was in- 
stalled on this “impossible” operation. 
It has been carrying 1000 tons an hour 
without a moment's trouble or delay, 
without a cent of maintenance ex- 
pense. 


Here is one more of hundreds of 
examples of B.F.Goodrich research, 
which is constantly developing new 
and improved products to meet new 
problems and serve American industry 
better, at lower cost. Before you decide 
that anything “can’t be done” by 
rubber, or that present methods or 
products are as far as you can go in 
cost-cutting, better find out what im- 
provements B.F.Goodrich research has 
been making. Te B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 

















Why Modern Management 


Insists On Air Freshening 


Up-to-date managers have learned what a real benefit good 
indoor air can be. That’s why so many insist on making sure 
of an “air of quality”... free of any odor trace... pleasant 
to breathe. It’s easy with Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener. 








Restaurants 


Hundreds of restaurants all over 
the country rely on Airkem Serv- 
ice to overcome odors of tobacco 
smoke, food, crowds and liquor. 
They depend on it to keep the air 
freshened for the enjoyment of 
their patrons. 

In Los Angeles, the 4 nationally- 
famous Brown Derby Restaurants 
serve fine foods to a discriminating 
clientele. To assure an “air of 
quality” they use Airkem Service. 





Factories everywhere depend on 
Airkem to counteract odors like 
those of cutting oils, industrial sol- 
vents, etc. They use it to freshen 
air in locker rooms, cafeterias, of- 
fices and dispensaries. Many re- 
port greater employee efficiency. 


In its completely modern plant at 
Belleville, N. J., Eastern Tool & 
Mfg. Co. uses Airkem Service to 
improve public relations ... and 
employee relations, too! 


Hospitals 


For the comfort of both patients 
and staff, hospitals use Airkem to 
counteract the odor of cancer, os- 
teomyelitis, colostomy, and many 
others. They use it to freshen air 
in wards and private rooms — 
for spraying and mopping. 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center is one of the world’s 
largest, most complete institu- 
tions of its kind. They use Airkem 


Service in many different ways. 





Protects 


Airkem Service protects you in 
two positive ways at the nose 
level. It freshens stale indoor air 
while it counteracts odors. 


For large spaces or small... air 
conditioned or not... there’s an 
Airkem Service to insure good 
public relations ... and employee 
relations, too. Look for Airkem 
in your ’phone book. Or write to 
us at 7 East 47th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Airkem 


FOR AN “AIR OF QUALITY?’ 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT in Wash- 
ington proper has dropped below 200, 
000—first time since the beginning of 
the war expansion over five years ago. 


HOW MUCH STEEL is going into inventory? 

The Harriman committee checking into U. S. 
ability to help Europe under the Marshall plan is 

P seeking the answer. 

; It is asking a sample of industrial users: 

; What was your inventory last January of sheet 

Sand strip, of all other steel? 

What was it on June 30? 


: How much steel did you buy in that period? 


) } 
/OGG, 


Jame e 


Present steel statistics don't disclose how much 
5 is going into inventory. 
Some economists argue that inventory buildup 

accounts for tight supply. They think when it 
» stops, the shortage will be over. No one knows. 
5 Here’s a case—as we noted a while back 
§ (BW—Aug. 16’47,p6)—where these Marshal! plan 
§ studies are fattening up official understanding of 
7 Coc the postwar domestic economy. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER ALLOCATION may 

soon be confined to tires and latex foam. 

There’s a revision of the R-1 rubber order in 
the making that frees all other products—more 
pug than 5,000—to use as much crude as producers 
2. Eo wish. 

Idea is that by limiting specification of syn- 
thetic to the two big rubber products, administra- 
tion of controls can be almost cut and dried. 

However, if the order goes through, it’s a bet- 

ter than even prospect that tires would have to be 
kept to present ratios (about three-fourths synthetic 
in passenger car sizes). 

That would insure a continued market for the 

250,000 tons of synthetic that the government 
wants as a defense minimum. 


For the long term, the rubber industry is talk- 
ing now for a plan simply allocating each producer 
a bulk quantity of synthetic, letting him use it 
where he pleases—rather than product specifica- 
tion in any form. 

b Congress has the job of fixing the permanent 
rubber policy next spring. 
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THE PICTURE HAS CHANGED in the last two 
weeks on who's acing to succeed Hannegan as 
Democratic national chairman 

It’s now almost certain that Argriculture Sec- 
retary Anderson won‘t take the post. His health 
won’t permit; the job is a grueling, 24-hour-a-day 
affair, particularly next year. 

So you can flip a coin at this point as to which 
of these is the most likely prospect to lead Tru 
man’s reelection campaign: 

Sam Jackson of Indiana (as chairman of the 
‘44 convention he played a vital role in blocking 
Wallace’s bid for renomination); ex-Rep. Joseph E 
Casey of Massachusetts; Sen. McGrath of Rhode 
Island. 

Gael Sullivan is all but out of the running, 
despite Hannegan’‘s support. 


WARTIME POWER POOLING is coming back 

Reason: Many utilities will be running on 
narrower margins of capacity during peak demand 
period next winter than anytime during the war 

Federal Power Commission already has okayed 
five utility requests for ‘‘emergency’’ power inter 
change tie-ups; such approvals do not bring the 
companies under usual federal regulation. 

One of the approvals reestablishes a Connecti 
cut Light & Power Co. tie-line which the company 
cut some time ago during its legal fight to prove 
FPC had no jurisdiction over its operations. 

Another is in the Northwest: three are in 
the Southwest. More applications are coming in 


e 
ARMY GENERALS fear that Forrestal—under 


unification—will upset their traditional freedom in 
budget-making and money dealings with Congress 

In the past, Army budget requests—and justi 
fications before congressional committees—have 
been handled by the generals. There has been 
little or no interference from the civilian Secre 
tary of War. 

Forrestal, however, has dominated Navy 
budget-making himself. And he’s already show 
ing signs of intending—when he moves in as Secre- 
tary of Defense next month—to take direction of 
both Army and Air Force budget-making, too. 


@ Rep. Gene Cox of Georgia replaced Rep. William 
Colmer on the Herter committee (BW—Aug.23’47, 
p6) before it sailed for Europe this week. Colmer 
resigned because of health. Cox becomes the third 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued 





]2-termer among 19 members; he’s also on the 
all-important Rules Committee. ... 

®@ Those who have read the Majority Policy Com- 
mittee’s ‘Story of the Eightieth Congress’’—writ- 
ten for press distribution and G.O.P. compaign 
speakers—say it’s a buildup for Taft. ... 

® Italy’s request for an additional $350-million in 
credits—from the World Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank—won’‘t be acted on until it uses up 
the $77-million remaining balance of its last U. S. 
credit. That will be around year’s end. ... 

@ Lawrence C. Kingsland, St. Louis lawyer who suc- 
ceeds Casper Ooms as Patent Commissioner, is an 
old-time friend of Truman. Also, he was picked by 
Ooms to advise the Philippine Republic on drafting 
patent and trademark laws earlier this year. 


BUGABOO FORGOTTEN 


Two years ago—at war’s end—a lot of peo- 
ple were fretting over what would happen to all the 
wartime plant expansion that government money 
had built. 

Through the war years, the government had 


run up new plants to the tune of 20%-25% of all 
the manufacturing capacity that existed before the 


war. 

Many a businessman feared: 

(1) Capital goods industries might be working 
themselves out of a job; the country could be over- 
equipped for years. 

(2) Government ownership of large sectors of 
industry might become a lever for control of busi- 
ness. 

4 

It hasn’t worked out that way. 

Today, the bugaboo of plant capacity is 
largely gone—into the same limbo as the 8-million 
men supposed to be out of work after fighting 
stopped. 

What has happened? 

For one thing, nearly two-thirds of wartime 
expansion was in three lines—aircraft, ships, 
powder, and shot. These facilities are almost ir- 
relevant to peacetime needs; they’re being used— 
if at all—as so much land, so many roofs. 

More significant: Wartime expansion—big as 
it looked after the long drag of the 1930’s—has 
turned out to be far less than needs accumulated 
during the depression and the war. 

Evidence: Just once did wartime expansion 
hit $2-billion a quarter—third quarter of ‘42; but 


6 


industrial expansion has been crowding $4-! 
quarterly since the fall of last year. 


Effects of wartime expansion can bes: be 
gaged industry-by-industry: 

Steel—War, plus government money, pro. 
duced the first big increase in plant since the 
1920’s ingot capacity rose from 81Y-million tons 
in 1940 to 95VY-million in ‘45; it has been reduced 
now to 91-million by postwar retirements. 

Already it’s a lively issue whether more isn’t 
needed. 

And, except for some electric furnace capac- 
ity, just about all war-built steel mills are—or soon 
will be—operating and in private hands. Apart 
from Kaiser, the same firms generally own the new 
plant that owned the old. 


Synthetic rubber—This new industry will be 
under government thumb for the visible future 
(page 5). The styrene plants have been sold off. 
But butadiene and polymerization plants are being 
held until Congress sets a rubber policy. 

Aluminum—The government's refusal to sell 
its aluminum facilities to Aluminum Co. of America 
resulted in setting up two new firms in ingot pro- 
duction—Kaiser and Reynolds. Their combined 
capacity about equals Alcoa’‘s; the total is three 
times prewar. 

Kaiser and Reynolds only lease the ingot facil- 
ities, however; if demand for the metal should fall 
sharply these plants could be back in the govern- 
ment’s lap. 

Magnesium—Low postwar demand—well 
within the 30,000-ton capacity of Dow and Kaiser 
—has prevented sale of government plants for 
metal production. Many, however, have been sold 
for conversion to chemical work; about 200,000 
tons of capacity are protected by standby clauses. 

Gasoline—Despite tight refinery capacity, 
high octane plants are still undisposed of. Pros- 
pect: New process for converting to higher-test auto 
gas may provide a market. 

Chemicals—Nitrogen (ammonia) capacity was 
more than doubled. New producers, mostly leas- 
ing facilities, have reduced prewar dominance of 
Allied Chemical and du Pont. 

Sulphuric acid capacity went up only 10%; 
new plants were sold to former producers. 

Chlorine and caustic soda capacity was 
boosted 20% by government building; private 
expansion is still going on. Government plants— 
except those scrambled in arsenals—have been 
sold without changing industry’s makeup. 
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Fa better “coated” fabric—for up- 


new way with fabric to produce 


holstery, where the designer calls 


‘for a superior leather-like material. 


In that smart cocktail lounge—for 


footwear, or handbags or for any 


application where toughness, flexi- 


bility and resistance to abuse are de- 


sired, Kerazon opens new possibilities. 


What is Kerazon? A_ reinforced 
plastic, another product of Atlas 
that offers new opportunities to 
many industries. Kerazon is made. 
by moulding a layer of tough, flexi- 
e plastic on and into the pores or 
meshes of a suitable fabric. Heat 


and pressure force the plastic to 


} become inseparably embedded or 


riveted into the meshes of the fabric. 


The result is a material with the 


NEW MARKET POSSIBILITIES 


gon Kein fdecad (eda / 


advantages of modern plastic plus 
the strength and workability of 
fabric-backed materials. The grain, 
the embossing and the finish are not 
limited to those from skins of ani- 
mals, but are limited only by the 
imagination of the designer. 
Actually, Kerazon is a superior 


product. It’s tougher, more perma- 


nently flexible. It cuts, drapes, tailors 





INDUSTRIAL EXPLOSIVES @ 
ACTIVATED CARBONS ¢ 


ACIDS @ 





WITH 


and cements with ease. It reduces 
sagging and stretching. It resists 
sunlight, water, scuffing, perspira- 
tion and other destructive factors. 
fire-resistant. It 


It can be made 


washes clean with soap and water. 


For information, write, wire or call 


ZAPON-KERATOL DIVISION 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Stamford, Conn. 


Another Development of 


ATLAS 


POWDER 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, 
DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 





INDUSTRIAL FINISHES © COATED FABRICS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

















[NOW 


truly spot-resistant 


finishes for fabrics 


This new, flexible finish of 
Monsanto Vinyl Butyral, 
applied to tablecloths, slip 
covers or draperies, can be 
wiped clean with one swish 
of a damp cloth! It protects 
fabrics without appreciably 
affecting color, appearance 
or feel. 


If you have a special finish- 
ing problem in your business 
..whether it concerns fabrics, 
wood, metal, or plastics... 
you are invited to take advan- 
tage of Monsanto research 
and experience. Among our 
thousands of proved formu- 
las there may well be one 
exactly suited to your needs. 
Write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Div., 
Desk 6R, Boston 49, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





THE COVER 


The New England Market 


Do you recognize the factory pic- 
ture on page 43? It’s a view of the 
old Amoskeag mills in Manchester, 
N. H. 

Once the world’s largest cotton tex- 

tile producer, Amoskeag went on the 
rocks a dozen years ago. Manchester 
businessmen and other leading citizens 
averted catastrophe for the city by 
buying the mill facilities through a 
cooperative enterprise—Amoskeag In- 
dustries, Inc. This organization in a 
few years put nearly 100 small com- 
panies in the 50-odd buildings in the 
Amoskeag setup. Thus, employment 
was provided for a good percentage of 
the town’s labor force. Diversification 
of industry was achieved practically 
under one roof. 
e Typical—The Amoskeag mill experi- 
ence typifies to a great extent the in- 
dustrial problem long facing New Eng- 
land. 

Ever since textile mills began to 
migrate to the South from New Eng- 
land, the region has had to adapt itself 
somehow or other to the changing 
condition. The problem has never 
been completely solved. But Yankee 
ingenuity has done a lot to lick it. 

e Opportunity Seized—World War II 
gave New England a new opportunity 
to stabilize itself. The opportunity 
was seized gratefully. Much industrial 
progress was made in wartime and con- 
tinued in the immediate postwar years. 

The changes that have been taking 

place are described in the fifth of a 
series of regional reports (Report to 
Executives: “The New American Mar- 
ket,” page 43). 
e Comparison—How New England did 
in comparison with other regions of 
the nation is pointed up in the chart 
on the cover. ‘The lag behind the U. S. 
in total income from 1939 through 
1946 stands out clearly. Similarly, the 
New England performance as measured 
by other. marketing guides—population, 
labor force, sales, per capita income, 
and savings—appears to be relatively 
poor. 

But it is important to study the re- 
gion more minutely and from other 
angles to get the full perspective. In 
that way, a true appraisal of the na- 
tion’s oldest region will be gained. It 
also makes it possible to form an intelli- 
gent answer to the question: “Where 
does New England go from here?” 





The Pictures——Press Assn.—16, 24, 28, 65, 70, 
86; Acme—l6, 17, 85; Harris & Ewing—l9; 
Charles Phelps Cushing—43; Pix—20; Federal 
Works Agency—89; Int. News—18. 





delive 


SUNROC will deliver immediately. 


SUNROC will deliver, at the lowest 
price, a 10-gallon-per-hour pres- 
sure-type water cooler. Only $235 


F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC will deliver extra years of 
trouble-free, low-cost operation. 


SUNROC will deliver a water cooler 
scientifically designed for easy 
drinking. 

SUNROC will deliver detailed infor- 
mation on the most complete line 
of water coolers on the market, 
for business, industrial, 

and institutional use 

Write Dept. BW-8, 

Sunroc Refriger- 

ation Co., Glen 


Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


We GLEN RIDDLE, PA, 
ie k 
fee 


Sunroc Branch 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Standard 
Model Water 
Cooler NM2B 
$235 F.O.B. 
Glen Riddle, 


Penna. 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of watt? 
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Retail volume will remain very large for the next couple of months, 





Personal income, as a whole, will rise further. This probably will mean 
that trade, measured in dollars, will break all records after allowance for 
seasonal variation. 

But there are a few ticklish spots in manufacturing. The nonferrous 
metal lines, for example, have been declining (page 91). 

e 

Three main factors will contribute to the sustained rise in personal 
income (barring a serious drop in prices). 

(1) Farmers’ marketings of cash crops will be very large. And prices, 
so far, are the highest ever. 

(2) Wage increases are in the offing (BW—Aug.23'47,p15). 


(3) Veterans will cash about $1 %-billion of terminal leave bonds. 











Then, on Nov. 1, controls will come off consumer credit. That won't 
add anything to personal incomes, but it will add to consumers’ ability to 
anticipate income. This means some billions of spending. 

e 





One intangible in 1947 farm income is how fast meat animals come to 
market. The corn harvest holds the answer to that one (page 17). 
Rain and milder weather of the last week helped corn some. 





It now remains to be seen whether (1) corn shortages force lean livestock 
to market early; (2) a lot of soft corn holds animals on farms to eat it before 
it spoils; or (3) a fair crop regularizes marketings. 

But here is the big thing as far as the farm market is concerned: 

It doesn’t matter whether the farmer pockets his livestock money in 
1947 or 1948. What’s important is how much he takes in for the season 
He knows how many animals he will sell, about what they will bring. His 
spending will run accordingly, whether for cash or on credit. 

a 


Dollar crises abroad aren’t likely to have much influence on the volume 
y 





of farm exports. But prices can be affected. 





The government is committed to a big-crop policy well into the future. 
That means we shall export even if it’s mostly on the cuff 

But the price problem remains. Present high markets are supported by 
foreign purchases, U. S. government operations, and normal domestic trade. 
Subtract the foreign purchases and the picture changes. 

Our government would have to make up the difference. Meanwhile, 
prices might slide toward the support levels fixed by Congress. 

This can make quite a difference in the size of farm incomes. 

es 


Volume of export will have a much more important short-run effect on 





manufacturing than on agriculture. 





The government isn’t pushing trade in manufactures like it is in farm 
products. Yet an estimated 2-million nonagricultural workers are produc- 
ing for export at the present time. 

Any cut in trade could idle a major fraction of these workers. It also 
would mean smaller unit and dollar output. This could hurt in lines where 
there isn’t any unfilled domestic demand. 

eo 


Inventory expansion appears to have come about to a halt. 





Latest figures cover June. Manufacturers’ inventories were up about 
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PAGE 10 


$250-million for the month; wholesalers’ and retailers’ declined a like 
amount. It was the smallest gain for manufacturing in a year and the first 
standoff in the over-all figure for the same period. 

This means most materials pipelines are filled, except for certain still- 
scarce items such as flat steel. It gives hope that others will shortly be 
filled—even though that day can’t yet be seen in steel. 

But, while filling the pipelines gives promise of smoother production, it 
also has an ominous side. 








Money no longer flows into inventory expansion. That means less 
output of many materials. This, in turn, means some jobs lost. 
Coinciding with declining exports, this can mean some recession in 


over-all activity before too long. 
a 


Watch unemployment figures over the remainder of this year 





The number of jobs will drop about 3-million by January. That, how- 
ever, is a seasonal decline. It should not add to total jobless. 

But if employment sinks below 57-million to 57¥Y2-million—or if 
unemployment goes much over the present 2.6-million—it may mark the 
beginning of the much-discussed but long-delayed recesssion. 

Factors that could cause unemployment: more than seasonal decline 
in construction, less manufacturing for export, lower demand for raw mate- 
rials, a reduction in the present phenomenal plant expansion. 

Copper’s turnaround has fooled the people who thought they would 
never be able to get enough of the red metal. 

Users added 50,000 tons to stocks in the first seven months of this year. 
Half the total was accumulated in July alone when consumption fell to the 


lowest level of the year. 
& 


Lower prices for raw cotton and leather in recent markets indicate that 
the pickup in textile and shoe demand hasn‘t carried far. 








These lines had a good bit of ground to make up. The Dept. of Com- 
merce index for clothing and footwear output in May was nearly 20% down 
from May of 1946. This was despite gains in most men’s garments. 


In women’s and children’s apparel, the decline was about one-third. 
Women’s suits, coats, and blouses were among the lines hardest hit. 

Hosiery did relatively well with a decline of only 2%. 

ae 

Rising construction activity (page 15) has changed a lot of ideas on 
building material prices. 

The Dept. of Commerce lumber survey committee, composed of industry 
leaders, this week decided lumber wasn’‘t likely to come down. In fact, 








reports around the country were of rises rather than declines. 

On the production side, the committee noted a second-quarter gain of 
6% over the corresponding 1946 period. Such gains, the members predicted, 
can’t be maintained unless prices stay high. 

June output, though off from May, was 39% over the 1939 average 

e 

Fuel oil prices may very nearly overtake gasoline at the peak of this 
winter's pinch, thus reversing the old relationship of stepchild and pam- 
pered son in the petroleum industry. 

The trade press already reports one isolated instance of kerosene and 
fuel oils selling as high as regular grade gasoline, before taxes. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 




























































































‘ § Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
z Week Week Ago Ago Average 
: THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . = *190.3 #1903 «©1904 ©1834 162.2 
4 PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity).........seseeeeeeeeeeees idutideenae 93.4 92.8 94.4 89.4 97.3 
ae Mies OF MUDNODINES SUD EETICKS. «wc ccc ccc cecccccccvccccees 84,739 +83,501 83,867 91,360 98,236 
|) Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $17,229 $15,724 $17,443 $17,734 $19,433 
| Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................00.00ce eee 4953 4923 4,730 4,444 3,130 
 Crade ofl (daily average, 1,000 bbl)... 2.2.6... cece ces cece cccccccecces 5,153 5,159 5,084 4836 3,842 
f Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).........-+seeeeeees ce reeeeeees 1,958  ¢1,968 2,017 2,011 1,685 
) TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 85 84 83 84 86 
7 All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.2.2... sce eeeeeeeeees 66 67 70 64 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions).................+eeee00s $28,239 $28,223 $28,145 $28,365 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 6% +-2% +8% +92% +417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............seeeeeeeeeees 59 7 76 7 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).............00eeeeee 419.7 421.4 418.4 345.6 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 266.2 268.3 268.5 203.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 75.2 374.5 374.0 307.3 146.6 
IS CE, Rg dais cana cenesseneintevevecvatacwnss $75.41 $75.41 $69.14 $64.45 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom).........--cccccccccccccccccccccecs $37.83 $37.92 $40.83 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.0... 6. eee eee eee ence 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
i MD psc udeeccet hinder seer dsdenehescecasesvvcenes $2.34 $2.29 $2.32 $1.94 $0.99 
{Sager (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2.2... ccccccccccscccccscccccees 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
> Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............22 0-0 eeeeeeee 33.49¢ 34.38¢ 36.79¢ 35.84¢ 13.94¢ 
ms ©6Wool tops (New York, Ib.).............--0eeeeee Uiseiv nee cinwecaewkwe $1.725  $1.702 $1.628 $1.330 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........cceccccccccccccces 15.45¢ 15.26¢ 15.94¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
') 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)......06..000cceeceeeeeeee 1216 1229 125.9 137.0 78.0 
> Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.18% 3.16% 3.17% 3.03% 4.33% 
') High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.56% 2.56% 2.55% 2.51% 2.77 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3-6 % 4-5 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
’ Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................2.200 46,780 46,574 47,187 45,504 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................++++: 63,646 63,513 63,513 68,423 + #32,309 
> Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 12,301 12,238 11,883 9,343 $46,963 
m Securities loans, reporting member banks... ............ 0. :ceeccceccccece 2,047 1,975 2,020 3,417 + 1,038 
"| U.S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 38,527 38,588 39,154 47,013 ++15,999 
|) Other securities held, reporting member banks................- 0000000 eee 4,227 4,228 4,165 3,980 ++4,303 
) Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..........-..+-++ee00- 790 850 700 805 5,290 
") Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 22,636 22,494 22,093 24,109 2,265 
M *Preliminary, week ended August 23rd. tCeiling fixed by government. S8Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
: +Revised. ++Estimate (B.W.—Jul.12'47,p.16) 
} BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
3 240 200 
cs & 220; ae ie. \ Prf 190 2 
" 00k ee des Se Sie eee : 
“ 180 
ki 180}——_+#—— —+ " 
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Two ways to measure quality 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamp: 


One way. General Electric found, was to 
build the world’s biggest double quartz mono- 


chrometer. What’s that? A super instrument 
Insist on the @Q monogram whe 


that enables G-E Lamp scientists to speed up 
you buy fluorescent lamps for home 


the accurate measurement of light waves and 
short ultra-violet radiation. The data thus ac- 


2 TS 


business use. General Electric has been fir‘ 
with virtually all major improvement: ! 


quired is a big factor in the careful color stand- Le 
fluorescent lamps. *And G-E Lamp resear 


ardization of G-E fluorescent lamps. You'd have 


ses ‘ i is always at work to make General Elect 
fun operating General Electric’s monochrometer : 


‘ ey lamps even better and to make them St 
—but you'd hardly have room for it in your budget 


or your cellar. It’s easy, though, to get the full 


benefit of G-E Lamp research facilities without 


Brighter Longer. 


a penny of extra cost. Just... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 





oe aaah as ala 
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Your dollars today wil buy more new home 
construction. here in Seattle. than any other 
of the four major items on your family budget. 
namely: food, clothing, shelter, and personel 
transportation. 
Compared with prewar prices. the purches 
ing power of your dollars spent for a new 
home todey brings you more value than when 
spent for food. clothing or an automobile 
In other words. today’s new-home building 
costs are not out of fine with other postwar 
costs, They are, in fact, lower—as these fig- 
ures for the lest querter of 1946, the latest 
available from the U. S. Bureau of Lebor Sts- 
tistics, prove: 

As compared with the “bate period” 1935-39 
Food costs were up 141.7%, 
Clothing costs were up 63.2%, 
Automobile costs were up 60.9%), 


Home 
wp 47.5%, 
A further advance in each of the above items 
hes since been registered exact figures not 
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remember as well the greatly increased in- 

comes of todey. Agein quoting from the U 

S. Bureau of Labor Stetistics: 

All factory sernings, everage per worker, ore 

now up 106% from the 1936-39 bese. 

Reted clerks get 66%, more. Building trades 

crattemen ere up 100%. The form worker's 

average daly wage is up 211% 

Now, for all of these wage and selary work 
ors the exchange -velue 


than in 1935-39, 


But come out todey end look et the new 
homes. now in process of building or ready 
for final tion. which Seattie’s Home 
Building industry hes created. Judge for your 
self that the prices are fair, the location, de 
sign. and craftsmanship of the first quality 

As one of Seettie’s leading banks recently 
stated in 6 public announcement in oniwer to 
the question, |s this 8 good time to buy @ 
home? “There is just one ‘good’ time to buy 
2 home. That time is when you need it 


yet released. 
Also, when eubdioing prices 


Mortgage Bankers . . . 





you have to ticns point to higher costs, not lower. Your 
pay in these postwar days, because of world 
BORESS! Wide shorteges ond simost unlimited demand home will prove your best investment 


SEATTLE 5 HOME BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Building Materia! and Equipment Producers 
Residential Appraisers . . . Building Trades Council American Federation of Labor. 


Our advice is—-don’+ delay. Present indica 


Dollars used now for better living in & good 








BUILDER’S PLEA: A home building dollar is as good as any right now 


Home Building Surges Again 


Early-1947 slump reverses sharply as construction climbs 
even in summer, normally not a peak season for “starts.” Main cause: 
Public tires of waiting for lower prices. Butis italljustaflashinthe pan? 


The sad, slow music that was being 
played for home building late last 
winter (BW—Apr.5’47,p19) “changed to 

a lively cadenza this summer. For resi- 
dential construction definitely is on the 
increase; both starts and completions 
ire notching upward. 
¢ First Indication—The trend was first 
indicated when July figures, just  re- 

cased, bore out on a national scale 

what contractors had been experiencing 
cally. Footings were poured for the 
undations of 80,000 new homes in 
And the last dab of paint was 


brushed on 65,700 completed homes. 
Those figures are not only the best for 
any month in 1947; they far surpass 
those of 1946. 

This week a survey by Business Week 
correspondents made it crystal clear 
that a definite resurgence in building 
is under way. The most conclusive proof 
is that traditionally there are fewer 
“starts” in summertime than in the 
spring. 

e Behind the Boom—Why then did 
housing hit a bit of a boom? There 
seems to be no pat, single answer. But 
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there are some contributing factors: 
e Probably the most important of all 

—and hardest to discern—is public psy 

chology. It may well be that the Ameri- 
can public has decided not to wait any 
longer for prices to come down, and is 
bulling the market. 

e Construction of more residences for 
rent is another reason. Multiple-family 
dwellings of various kinds—apartment 
houses, flats, and duplexes—are being 
built in greater numbers. 

e Higher priced homes—those above 
$20,000 or $25,000—are under con- 
struction in plenty of places for the 
first time in ages. 

@Some house renters, who feel that 
they can’t talk the landlord out of an in- 
crease, have decided to save their 
breath by becoming homeowners. 

e Other possible reasons for the up- 
surge: the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration emphasis on rentals; increased 
supplies of building materials; improved 
building codes. 

e 800,000 This Year—The Commerce 
Dept. now expects that total construc- 
tion of permanent private houses this 
vear will run close to 800,000. This is 
lower than the million predicted at the 
beginning of the year, when government 
stimulus still was assumed. But it is bet- 
ter by far than was feared in the late 
winter of 1946-47 when starts were low. 

Actually, housing began to lift itself 
off its belly in March. Building began a 
sharp but definitely seasonal upturn at 
that time. It didn’t seem to be any- 
thing to get excited about. It was a 
slower climb than last year. 

Optimism didn’t seem to be justified 

until June or even July. Then starts on 
new homes swept up to a new high— 
just at the time when they had been 
due to turn downward. 
e Flash in the Pan?—Some of the old 
lieutenants of Wilson Wyatt, erstwhile 
peacetime housing czar, regard the pres- 
ent activity as a flash in the pan. They 
claim that they expected an upturn 
of about this dimension, based on the 
exhilaration of builders over removal of 
all building controls. They think it con- 
tinued into August with 82,000 to 85,- 
000 units. 

But they think that this level of build- 
ing is about to run smack into renewed 
materials shortages. The time it takes 
to build a home, they say, had short- 
ened to about three months; but now 
it’s lengthening out again. On this 
analysis, the ex-Wyatt people expect 
the boom to blow up in September. 
They think starts in that month may 
drop to as low as 25,000. 

Reports from around the nation 
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show clearly that the spurt in building 
activity is fairly widespread. But con- 
ditions are not identical everywhere. 
From Business Week burcaus and cor- 
respondents, the information supports 
the idea of a rising trend: 
Chicago—Residential building is im- 
proving steadily in Chicago. Very few 


completed houses are un Biggest 
and best selling group is the $7,000- 


$10,000 bracket; there is also a good 
demand for the $20,000-$30,000 price 
group. Slowest movers are houses priced 
between $13,000 and $18,000. 

Both Bell Savings & Loan and the 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders 
Assn. say that building permits and 
starts are practically equivalent: The 
lag between issuance of permits and 
starts is now only a week or so. They 
estimate that about 10% of the dwell- 
ing units are for rental. 

e Dallas—Residential housing construc- 
tion is increasing in Dallas. The surge 
has come despite an approximate 15% 
advance in union labor costs on July 1, 
and an August increase in the price of 
lumber of all grades. There is some de- 
crease in starts of units for sale but this 
is more than offset in starts on units 
for rent. Virtually no new houses are 
going begging for buyers. But there is 
some decrease reported in G.I. buying: 
Veterans are having trouble in getting 





the valuations set on houses approved. 
¢ Boston—A distinct shift in the em- 
phasis on residential construction has 
taken place in Boston, What is seen in 
Greater Boston is a potential apartment 
house boom, backed by FHA guarantees. 
From $15-million to $25-million worth 
of multiple unit housing is being started 
or is earmarked for starting within a 
matter of weeks. The trend in single 
family construction has shifted. Instead 
of the tiny 44-room house for $12,000, 
the stress is on the six- and seven-room 
house for $20,000 to $30,000, the pre- 
war luxury scale. 

Financial institutions generally are 
shying away from home building until 
some sort of stability returns to prices. 
The First National Bank, which had 
160 commitments for new construction 
at one time last year, now has only six 
commitments. 

e Philadelphia—Earlier in the year new 
construction had been lagging in Phila- 
delphia; builders were afraid that the 
market for high-priced row homes might 
suddenly dry up. They found them- 
selves forced to charge anywhere from 
$8,000 to $10,000 for these, due to 
high labor and materials costs. It turned 
out to be far more than many potential 
buyers ever would pay for a row house. 

But there is now a belief among 

builders that prevailing conditions will 
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MINGKWAI shows its innards 


Chinese Typewriter: 


With each written word an indi- 
vidual symbol, Chinese has always 
been a tough language for typewriter 
manufacturers. 

Lin Yutang, Chinese author, 
offers his solution: the Mingkwai, 
(clear-quick) typewriter, which took 
him 30 years to devise. 

It has 72 keys, 36 upper and 28 
lower ones representing the top and 
pottom sections of Chinese charac- 
ters. Pressing both an upper and a 








A Real Character Study 


INVENTOR Lin Yutang shows how 


lower key brings into position a 
“unit” of eight words which fall in 
the same category. The typist sees 
all eight, selects the one she wants 
by pressing one of eight keys. 

Lin’s machine, now in the proto- 
type stage, can print 90,000 Chinese 
characters. What’s more, it can type 
English, Russian, and Japanese. Pre- 
vious Chinese typewriters handled 
only 5,400 symbols (BW —Jul.13’46, 
p44). 














continue for two or three more \ 2; 
So they are accelerating home oj. 
struction. 

Down payments on houses are 
often well above the minimum re: 
ment. And there are many sales for 
One builder reports that every f 
buyer exceeds his down payment. 

The Main Line is experiencin 

biggest building boom in 27 \ a 
Houses being built there range 
$10,500 to $47,500. 
e Seattle—Sales of new constructio: j; 
Seattle had slowed almost to a hal: }) 
the end of spring. There were virtw.ll 
no new starts in May and June when 
the full weight of the buyers’ strike wa 
felt. At that time there were about 
3,000 new, completed homes unsold 
On a few houses plagued with delays, 
prices dropped sharply. But they held 
steady for the bulk of new housing 

Builders could see no prospect of 
lower construction cost so they decided 
to break the stalemate. The industn 
opened a newspaper advertising cam 
paign (picture, page 15). Theme: Cost: 
of new houses are in line with othe: 
prices and are more likely to go up than 
down, Result: Sales picked up in Jul) 
and now about half of the 3,000 home: 
have been sold. So the campaign, origi 
nally launched with a $15,000 budget 
for 13 weeks, is being extended. Addi 
tional groups are joining with builders 
and mortgage firms to contribute funds 

Largest development company in thi 
metropolitan area—Carroll, Hillman & 
Hedlund—sold 129 houses in July and 
53 in the first three weeks. of August 
Now, instead of completed small home: 
on its hands, it has a waiting list. 

New starts have stepped up, but not 
as briskly as they could. 

e Birmingham—Building of individual 
houses in Birmingham 1s still going at a 
snail’s pace. But approximately 1,06) 
apartment units have been started 
the area within two months. 

The apartment building program i 
presently occupying builders’ attention 
almost exclusively. What few dwelling 
are going up are scattered; no larg: 
scale new projects are in sight. Som 
individuals are building homes for thei 
own occupancy. But the emphasis ha: 
been shifted to construction of “garde! 
type” apartment projects for rent. 

e San Francisco—Building permits 
San Francisco showed increases in bot! 
June and July. The Associated Gener 
Contractors reports that home start 
have jumped with both single-famil 
dwellings and flats projected. 

A large number of residences wet 
unsold a few weeks ago. But very tc 
cently sales have picked up. One ‘i 
reported selling 29 homes during t 
first week end of August—more 
they sold in two weeks in June. 

Some builders find that buyers s 


a special interest in two-family houses 


thar 
t 
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Phe businessman trying to forecast 
Mefect of declining corn prospects on 
i purchasing power can start with 
fairly safe assumptions: 
} Income in the final months of 
} will probably hold up, and per- 
will markedly increase. 
2) Farm income in 1948 will de- 
id on how far consumers are willing 
) in bidding up a decreased supply 
iyestock. 
#H7-From now to the end of the 
Fis the period for which economists 
Ppretty generally forecast a decline 
B to prices. Deterioration in corn, 
ft to the last few days’ rains, gives 
® a reason to reverse their eld. 
Hinued strong domestic demand and 
eed for food abroad are other in- 
ces; most agricultural economists 
consistently underestimated them. 
F combination of causes ran Sep- 
ber futures in corn and oats to all- 
highs in Chicago last week before 
Mains caused Monday’ s turnabout. 
engthening of farm prices the last 
fmonths means that the agricultural 
‘try in 1947 will receive for its 
ucts somewhere near $28-billion. 
46 that amount was $24.5-billion. 
us 15% increase could be even 
er if the corn outlook gets worse. 
R hog and cattle feeders are con- 
d their feed crop is gone, they may 
1 a liquidation of ‘livestock. But 
the crop does get markedly 
. such liquidation is likely to be 
y. There is a big holdover of corn. 
ers know, too, that there is plenty 
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WHEAT APLENTY, and high prices, push up farm incomes; behind the price trend lies a lean comm crop 


3 
jounting the Crops in Cash 


j Declining prospect for big corn harvest means farm income 
| probably hold up in 1947, may even increase. Outlook for 
8 depends on how much consumers will pay for meat. 


of wheat in the West—which they may 
get at a price and at Europe’s expense. 
e 1948—If there is a sharp liquidation 
of livestock in 1947, it will adversely 








the long 
drought, chalked up record highs last week 


CORN PRICES, boosted by 


in Chicago. Then the rains came and prices 
slid off—but not very far. 


Shed 


affect the farmer’s income in 1948. And 
even if the liquidation is minor, the 
com crop estimate released Aug. 21 
should cause stockmen to cut output 
for fear of high-priced feed next year. 

This year’s corn makes next year’s 
meat and a considerable part of next 
year’s dairy products, poultry, and eggs. 

When corn conditions first began to 

make forecasters nervous, they esti- 
mated that a crop of 2.8-billion bu. 
would allow as much livestock produc 
tion as in 1947, The Aug. 21 estimate 
put the crop at 2,437,000,000 bu., 
down 14% from the “break even” 
point on livestock production. 
e Slaughtering Is Borrowing—Butcher- 
ing the livestock population down to fit 
the crop might make farmers and feed 
ers an extra billion dollars (at going 
prices). But most of this would simply 
be borrowed from the future in the 
form of smaller numbers to be mark- 
eted thereafter. 

Livestock products totaled more than 

half of all farm income in 1946. If in- 
come from these sources holds up in 
1948, it will be because consumers are 
willing to pay more money for fewer 
chops and roasts. 
° Dairying—The 1948 outlook for 
dairying is even more questionable. 
Large production areas such as the New 
York milk shed are far from the base of 
feed grain supplies. Much of this year’s 
corn will not be worth grinding as feed. 
If the pinch cenan great enough, 
dairymen can be counted on to go 
to Washington for relief in the form of 
wheat allocations. Even with a hay 
crop 8% better than the average, dairy 
men know their position is insecure. 
Both output and income might well 
decline next year. 

But the big commercial producers of 
poultry and eggs will be in a position 
much like that of dairymen. They may 
join the clamor for wheat allocations 














Telephone service for railroad pas- 
sengers is off to a flying start on the 
New York-Washington run. W. R. 
Triem (left), Pennsylvania R.R. tele- 
graph superintendent, with the help 
of the Congressional’s operator, puts 
through a demonstration call to Bal- 
timore & Ohio R.R.’s crack train, 
the Royal Blue. Shortwave radio 








ON THE LINE: W. R. Triem talks as he rides; the operator places the call 


‘Mobile Phones for the Traveling Public 


beams the voice to the nearest re- 
ceiving station of Bell System’s mo- 
bile telephone service. From there, 
land wires transmit it to the tele- 
phone called. The charge: about 30¢ 
to 40¢ for the first three minutes in 
a 20-25-mile radius. New York Cen- 
tral and Chesapeake & Ohio plan 


similar installations. 








Camera Future 


It lies in industrial uses, 
industry believes, despite boom 
in amateur photography. War 
brought many new applications. 


Amateur photography as a hobby is 
still growing in popularity. Camera 
fans’ demand for films, cameras, and 
photographic equipment still seems un- 
ending (BW—Jun.28’47,p24). But pho- 
tographic manufacturers attending the 
annual meeting of the National Assn. 
of Photographic Manufacturers in: Chi- 
cago this week predict that the indus- 
try’s big future lies in development of 
its potential uses as a tool for industry 
and science. 

N.A.P.M. estimates that nonama- 
teur uses of photographic materials al- 
ready account for two-thirds of the in- 
dustry’s total production. Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., giant of the industry, puts 
nonamateur purchases of its products 
at close to half its total sales. 

e New Jobs—Wartime production de- 
mands accelerated the prewar trend 





toward wider industrial uses of pho- 
tography. Now war-developed methods 
and techniques are finding new jobs 
in peacetime industry and _ business. 
They include such applications of 
photographic processes as: 

(1) Photoanalysis of materials, by 
both X-ray and spectographic pho- 
tography, for strain analysis, internal 
flaw detection, and quality control; 

(2) Instrument recordings; 

(3) Microfilming of records; 

(4) Making of phototemplates for 
reproduction of blueprints and _ engi- 
neering data; 

(5) High-speed photography for the 

study and analysis of motion too fast 
for the human eye to report. 
e Special Division—To develop more 
industrial uses, Eastman created last 
spring a special Industrial Sales Divi- 
sion to handle all industrial applica- 
tions of its products. 

Eastman executives see three main 
fields for future applications of pho- 
tographic processes: 

(1) The graphic arts, where research 
into the possibilities of using photo- 
graphic negatives in printing processes 
to eliminate type-setting and _ stereo- 
typing is a major enterprise; 








(2) Television, where 
records of programs, bi 
nent recordings and for : 
will be a necessity; 

(3) News pictures 
weekly news magazines, 
developing methods for 
can cut processing time 

















the present six or eight Dmir 
week or less. 
© Other uses—High on th Oil 
expanding uses of ph eath 
medical photography, b: ne 8 
ing and sales films, educ t ¢ 
Microphotographs _ in ortag 
possible more detailed ill be 
eased tissue by doctors and sc. Sep 
Motion pictures of unusual and ¢,.qm New 
cated operations for teaching p,.,mmg pa 
are becoming more commo: ople. 





















Success of Army and Navy ty an 
and propaganda films during ¢); faith # 
stimulated expanded use of bot) fhe 14 
tion picture and sound-slide {\;,RMidwe 
business and industry. Nearly 4, g@epe™ 
tomers are now reported to use them NOM 
production training, sales training Ca 
sales promotion. mld 

In the educational field, abo:qgportag 
companies make films for schoo fj. UP 
college use. Wider distributio)gmiee Wé 
projectors in schools is expecteqapdust 
increase demand. pc ilitic 
e Catching Up—Wartime shortage © 
photographic materials and equip) P*! 
are slowly disappearing. Althoug’ fam Peak 
production is at record high \qggtma 
it is still short of demand. But pgs & 
graphic papers, cameras, and sels | 
sories are in fairly adequate sms 

xpol 
A NEW ATOMIC PILE: 
im) 4,35 

The Atomic Energy Commissions 8e 
revealed the existence of a radically qe 
atomic pile. Successful operation ome 
new pile, which has been runnin; Ge 





Los Alamos since last November, 1 
an important step toward the so 
of several key problems in gener: 
of useful power. 

The new pile is essentially an a! 
bomb in which the chain reactio: 
controlled. 

It is the first to use plutoniut 
stead of uranium as its fuel. It 
first to employ fast neutrons ' 
than slow. It is the first to operate 
out a moderator to slow the neut! 

The primitive piles built during 
war operated on natural uraniun 
taining only a tiny percentage 0! 
fissionable U-235 isotope. In < 
quence, they just barely ran. Anc ‘ 
required hundreds of tons of ur 
and moderator. 

























By contrast, the new pile, 0 PL 
ing almost pure plutonium, 14 Wi 
only a comparatively few pouns 
material. And the “flux densit we 
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—that is, 
neutrons. 
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Qil companies the nation over were 
eathing a little easier this week. 
ie summer vacation period has all 
t ended—with no major gasoline 
ortage crisis. And gasoline demand 
ill begin to slacken with the arrival 
September. 

New Worry—But it’s out of the fry- 
g pan and into the fire for the oil 
ople. Fuel-oil demand, both domes- 
- and industrial, will begin to rise 
ith the approach of winter. Whether 
he nation—and most specifically the 
Midwest—can avoid a fuel-oil shortage 
















































4 pends largely on the weather. Given 
eth normal winter, the industry thinks 
raininale can squeak by. But a long or intense 
Bld spell is bound to create spot 
ah hortages. 
choo! Ae Unprecedented demand—higher than 
Sutiongine wartime peak—and inability of the 
pectemdustry to expand its transportation 
ficilities have combined to bring about 
ortacdmne current near-crisis (BW —Mayl7 
qu 7,p48). =) 
ouch gil Peak Demand—The Bureau of Mines 
- ttimates 1947 total demand (includ- 
it pig exports) at 5,733,000 bbl. a day. 
nd aggbis is 7% over the 1945 wartime 
e ih and 7.7% above the 1946 level. 
‘xport demand actually is lower this 
wear than last; 397,300 bbl. a day vs. 
#1 4,350.) 
issionfqam Reasons for the increased call for 
cally qqgettoleum are manifold: Motor vehicle 
on ofiegistrations have risen to 38-million, 
inning g2in Of 1.6-million since the end of 
er, nye 6; military requirements continue 
colmrge; industrial needs for lubricating 
ener: Will amount to 16-million bbl. this 
ar against 14.3-million bbl. in 1946; 
nangggm tractors are going to use 2.8-bil- 
actionqgme®. DbI. of fuel this year against only 
billion bbl. last year; demand for 
rium gcse! engine fuel will total 62-million 
tt aqael this year, 150% over the 1941 
: vel; there are now 3.1-million domes- 
ste ‘oil burners in use, compared with 
eure million at the end of 1946. 
. Enough—The oil supply is adequate, 
am qgecustry leaders contend. The Amer- 
_ Mn Petroleum Institute estimates the 
: gregate supply (including imports, 
nd qgetural gasoline, and benzol) at 5,812,- 
angel bbl. a day—more than enough to 
hect the estimated demand. Over-all 
consime'ning capacity also is adequate, 





PI. says. 

What is lacking then is pipeline 
Bpacity to move crude oil from pro- 
ucing areas to refineries. In some 
stances also, transportation facilities 
¢ inadequate to get finished prod- 
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DiI’s Recurrent Crises 


Industry has got by the summer driving season without 
pected gasoline shortage. But the winter fuel-oil problem is 
ming up. Transportation chief bottleneck. Consumer aid asked. 


ucts from refineries to consuming areas. 

Major difficulty in the Midwest stems 
from the drop in crude oil output in 
that region. In 1941, Michigan and 
Illinois wells produced 407,500 bbl. 
a day; now they are running around 
230,500 bbl. a day. 
e New Facilities—New pipeline capacity 
is being built. Late this year lines car- 
rying 60,000 bbl. a day from west 
Texas to the Midwest will be com- 
pleted; lines to carry another 250,000 
bbl. a day will be finished next year. 

To meet rising demand for its prod- 
ucts, the petroleum industry is spend- 
ing a record $4-billion during 1947 
and 1948 for new facilitics. This in- 
cludes: 

(1) More than $2-billion for pro- 
duction of oil. (Some 35,000 new wells 
will be drilled this year, a record.) 


(2) Another $1.1-billion to merease 
refinery capacity by 450,000 bbl. a day; 
these refineries will take from 6 to 24 
months to build. 

(3) Some $440-muillion for 


pipelines 
and other transportation equipment. 
(+) About $480-million in new mar- 
keting facilities. 
e¢ No Immediate Aid—Little or none 
of this effort will help solve the im 
mediate supply problem. So the in 
dustry is turning to consumers for aid. 
In petroleum refining, gasoline and 
fuel oils are produced simultaneously. 
Fuel oil produced in the summer is 
stored to help meet winter peak de 


mands. With refinery operations at 
high level, companies today are run 
ning short of storage capacity for fuel 


oil. 

¢ Cooperation Sought—Consumers ar 
therefore being urged to fill their own 
fuel tanks, and keep them filled. This 
will enable the industry to store mor 
fuel oil against next winter's require 
ments. 

Householders also are being urged 
to “maintain moderate temperatures in 
homes” during the coming heating 
season. 





The move of independent oil 
companies for a share of the rich 
foreign crude oil supply (BW —Jul. 
26’47,p6) came out in the open last 








week. 

e Organized Independents—I:|even 
independents organized American- 
Independent Oil Co., put up $10- 
million of the authorized $100-mil- 
lion capital. Announced purpose: 
to “engage in foreign petroleum 
operations, particularly in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

President of the new concern is 
Ralph K. Davies, one-time senior 
vice-president of Standard Oil Co. 
of California, wartime deputy pe- 
troleum administrator. Oil men gen- 
erally hold Davies in high regard. 
One reason: He knows his way 
around Washington—an important 
asset where foreign oil is concerned. 
As one western oil man said: “Davies 
knows the State Dept. like no one 
else in the industry.” 

Significantly, the two offices of 
the new company will be in San 
Francisco, Davies’ home, and Wash- 
ington, his favorite arena. 

e Participants—Companics joining in 
the venture claim assets exceeding 
$1-billion. They include: J. S. Aber- 
crombie, Houston; Allied Oil Co., 
Cleveland; Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co., Ashland, Ky.; Globe Oil & Re- 





Drive for Foreign Crude Headed by Davies 


fining Co., Wichita, Kan.; Han 
cock Oil Co., Long Beach, Calif.; 
Honolulu Oil Corp., San Francisco; 
Los Nietos Co., Los Angeles; Phil 


lips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Signal Oil & Gas Co., Los 
Angeles; and Sunray Oil Corp., 


Lulsa. 





Ralph K. Davies 





j 











Apollo Steel Syndicate 
Buys Ingot Mill 


In a move to beat the steel shortage, 
a group of 25 U.S. manufacturers last 
winter leased the Apollo Steel Co. from 
1 Detroit syndicate which had just 
bought it (BW—Dec.21'46,p16). At the 
head of the leasing group was Amold 
H. Maremont, vice-president of Mare- 
mont Automotive Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago (BW —Apr.26'47,p110). The out- 
look for their plan was so bright that 
the Maremont group soon bought 
Apollo outright. 
e Another Purchase—This week Mare- 
mont announced that his syndicate had 
made another purchase to fill in a gap in 
production. It bought the Phoenix Iron 
Co., an ingot-producing steel mill at 
Phoenixville, Pa., for about $4-million. 
The purchase was made to supply ingots 
for the sheet mill at Apollo, Pa. 

The mill has a capacity of 30,000 tons 
of ingots a month, has six openhearth 


furnaces, three rolling mills. Its new 


owners believe that it will provide 
enough steel to enable all of the group’s 
manufacturers to operate at full capac- 
ity—and sell excess steel to other con- 
sumers. Said Maremont: “The mill was 
purchased in the conviction that a steel 
shortage exists and that it will be of 
three or four years’ duration at least.” 

The management of the Phoenixville 
mill will be retained. 


BOBBY-PIN OPENER 


The “Bobopen” is a little plastic 
gadget that women can hold between 
their teeth to open bobby pins, instead 
of opening the pins with the teeth 
themselves. It is the product of four 
Colorado Springs dentists, a father 
and three sons named Cogswell, who 
run a dental clinic. It will go on the 
market this fall, will sell for 25¢. 

The Cogswells found that more 
than 90% of their women patients 
had ugly notches in their upper front 
teeth. So they looked for the reason, 


came up with “bobby-pi: 
wrote about it in dental ; 
vented the Bobopen as a 
The plastic handle  grippe 
teeth doesn’t nick them lik 
steel of the bobby pin. 
Thrift Novelty Co. of 
marketing a bobby-pin tha 
opened with one hand, anoth 


FORD FALLS IN LINE 


When General Motors took the 


in boosting auto prices early th 
it was a foregone conclusion | 
of its competitors would go al 
—Aug.9’47,p18). But many th: 
Ford might resist; it had cut p 
in the year (BW—Jun.18’47,) 


reiterated its desire to hold out 


further increases. 


This week that doubt was 1 
Ford announced that “the simple 1 


sity of keeping [the company] 01 
economic basis” dictated pric 


from $20 to $229 in its Fords, Mer 
and Lincolns, effective immediat 
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Their chief troubles have been economics and Argentina. Se make 
retary Marshall kept the conference on the political track by C 
stating that aid to our Good Neighbors must be deferred; that J unsp 
aid to Europe has priority. His influence was felt also in the & : 
defeat of Argentina’s proposal to make a lone veto upset any 
collective action against an aggressor within the Americas. | he 
economic issues may be slated for a special conference in 1°45. 


SOLID FOR SOLIDARITY 


At the Inter-American Defense Conference at Brazil's Petrop- 
olis, key men in U. S. foreign policy put their heads together. 
They are (left to right): Ambassador to Brazil William Pawley, 
Assistant Secretary of State Norman Armour, Sen. Tom Con- 
nally, Sen. Arthur Vandenburg, Secretary of State Marshall. 
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Revised budget estimates for fiscal 1947-48 give a new 
picture of federal receipts, expenditures, and surplus. 


Expenditures 
37.5 


‘ i Receipts 
" Surplus 37.7 
. 200 
Million 
not counting 


extension of 
war excises) 








Receipts 
41.7 


Expenditures 
37.0 


Surplus 
4.7 
Billion 











ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Data: Treasury Dept. 


REVISED ESTIMATE 
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Floor Under Federal Spending? 


Revised budget for fiscal ‘48 estimates outlays at $37-billion. 
And it looks like the next year’s won't be much less, unless world 
situation improves sharply, or Congress really economizes. 


President Truman’s midyear review of 
the budget makes one thing clear: In 
spite of all the huffing and pufhing— 
in Congress and elsewhere—the federal 

i government will spend a total of at least 
$37-billion in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948. 
¢ Normal?—Another fact emerges with 
a little reading between the lines: The 
next budget—fiscal 1949—probably won't 
be much smaller than this one. In 
other words, it begins to look as though 
$37-billion or thereabouts is not far 
from the “‘normal’’ postwar level of fed- 
eral expenditures. Only a sudden im- 
provement in the international situation 
or an economy program considerably 
more effective than the one Congress 
tried to put into effect this year would 
make any real difference in the picture. 

Congressmen used their blue pencils 
unsparingly on the 1948 budget. The 
government bureaus, almost without 
exception, howled that they were be- 
ing reduced to a bread-and-water diet. 
And yet the revised estimates, just 
released, show only half-a-billion less in 
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federal expenditures than the $37.5- 
billion budget ‘Truman sent to Congress 
last January. 

e Changes—This new total is the net 
result of several major changes: 

(1) After submitting the January 
budget, Truman made additional rec- 
ommendations that added some $638- 
million to the expenditures he proposed 
for fiscal 1948. 

(2) Transfers of expenditures between 
fiscal years (for instance the unex- 
pectedly rapid withdrawals against the 
British loan) hiked the total by about 
$354-million. 

(3) Revisions initiated by Congress 
resulted in net cuts of $1,520,000,000. 

(4) Congress whacked another $832- 
million off the January estimates, but 
Truman refuses to consider this cut as 
permanent. His revised budget assumes 
that it will have to be restored by defi- 
ciency appropriations. 

e Split-Up—Percentagewise, the distri- 
bution of expenditures among the main 
items is about the same in the new 
budget as in the January version. Na- 


tional defense expenditures, $10.4-bil- 
lion, account for 28% of the _ total 
budget. Interest on the public debt and 
tax refunds come to nearly 20 Vet- 
erans’ pensions and benefits take an 
other 20%. International 
assistance to other countries will tak« 
about 12%. This leaves only 21] 

$7.6-billion) for all the othe: 
of the government. 

Ihe only thing that looks like a sil 

ver lining in the revised budget is the 
estimate of receipts. In January, Truman 
predicted that the government would 
take in $37,730,000,000 during fiscal 
1948. Now, he has raised his sights to 
$41,667,000,000. About $1.1-billion of 
the extra revenue will come 
continuation of the wartime 
which Congress voted to extend indefi 
nitely. The rest from the big 
increases in incomes and prices, which 
automatically boost tax vields. 
e@ Next Year?—The midyear review savs 
nothing about the 1949 The 
Administration won't tip its hand on 
that until next January. But ‘Truman’s 
stress on the fixed items in the budget 
makes it plain that he doesn’t expect 
expenditures to drop substantially afte1 
this vear. 

National defense spending probably 
will stay around its present level unless 
Unif 


bring 


affairs and 


functions 


} } 
from. the 


CXCISCS, 


arises 


budget. 


the world settles down abruptly 
cation of the armed services will 
some economies, but these would be 
more than canceled if Congress passed a 
universal military training bill (esti 
mated cost: $2-billion). 

Veterans’ payments might taper off as 
ex-G.].’s use up some of their educational 
and employment benefits. But the hike 
in subsistence allowances to veterans in 
school and an increase in on-the-job 
ceilings—both certainties—will keep the 
total up. 

Interest on the public debt will re- 
main about the same—might even rise 
if the Treasury pushes its plans to un- 
peg short-term interest rates (BW— 
Aug.23'47,p91). 

International finance still is a major 

question mark. But the Administration 
is figuring on $3-billion to $4-billion a 
year as the probable cost of keeping 
friendly countries on their feet. 
e Forecast—One thing with another, 
the budget that Truman will send to 
Congress next January probably will 
look something like this in comparison 
with the current estimates (billions of 
dollars): 

1949 
Unofficial 
Estimates 

$10.0-$11.0 


1948 
Official 


Estimates 


National defense $10.4 
Veterans ....... 75 
International affairs 43 
Interest on debt 5.1 


All other ........ 9 
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FILLING STATION—once for automobiles, now for teeth. A Minneapolis dentist, desper- 
ate for office space, takes over a former gasoline station. 


No Vacancy 


Office space is still nearly 
as tight as during the war. High 
costs prevent new building—the 
only real solution. 


When it came to finding office space 
during the war, many a U. S. business- 
man was as hard put to it as if he were 
trying to find a place to live. Federal 
agencies moved into big cities all over 
the country, took whole floors or some- 
times whol Wartime pros- 
perity More 
new ones 
expanded 
e Little improvement—Tloday, two 
ifter the war’s end, the situation 
ever. Space which 

cities is in third- 
buildings—and the 
avoid park 


buildings. 
the 


were set up, 


added to squeeze: 


old 


business¢ 


VCalrs 
as bad as 
most 


IS Nea4riy 
is available in 
rate or 
rent comes 
benches, some tenants have -had_ to 
move into anything with four walls 
and a roof—like the Minneapolis dentist 
who took over an abandoned gasoline 
station (picture Ihe real relief—new 
buildings—is still a long way off because 
of high construction costs (BW —July 
19°47,p31). 

Ilere is the office space picture in 
some of the major cities, as reported 
by Business Week correspondents: 

Baltimore. The key to rentable office 
space here for the past ten vears has 
been the federal government. ‘Total 
federal employees in Baltimore right 
now would fill four buildings the size 
of the 34-story O'Sullivan skyscraper— 
the citv’s biggest. Thus the situation 
is as tight now as during the war. 

Boston. Shutdown of some federal 
has made more office space 
But it’s immediately 


obsolete 
high l’o 


agencics 


bh] 


1 
wailable recently 


22 


snapped up; waiting lists are so long 
that the pressure hasn’t slackened. And 
since no office buildings have gone up 
in Boston in 25 years, space is gen- 
erally available only in obsolete build- 
ings. 

Detroit. Downtown buildings are 
nearly 100% occupied. Most have long 
waiting lists. 

Cleveland. Occupancy is the high- 
est in historv—better than 99%. Rents 
range from $1.50 a sq. ft. in least de- 
sirable buildings to $4.50 in choice 
locations. ‘There have been no new 
buildings since 1931. None are con- 
templated because of prohibitive con- 
struction costs. 

Cincinnati. Liquidation of govern- 
ment agencies has loosened the situa- 
tion just a bit. But it is next to im- 
possible to rent the entire floor of 
any downtown building, absolutely im- 
possible to get space of any kind in 
the best locations. 

Kansas City. Occupancy is 97%— 
with long waiting lists. Most of the 
lists are made up of tenants who want 
to expand. Nothing is a-building. The 
federal government has bought the 33- 
story Fidelity building—thereby mak- 
ing the squeeze even tighter; a local 
group is fighting to kill the deal. 

Oklahoma City. Consolidation and 
removals of federal agencies have re- 
lieved the squeeze somewhat. Also 
helpful: remodeling of the former 
Shrine Temple into office space. On 
advance notice, reasonably large blocks 
of space can be had. 

Denver. Office space is easing. Rea- 
son: The big Denver Ordnance Plant 
outside the city proper has been taken 
over by the federal government. By Oct. 
1, about +% of total city office space will 
be available, as against less than 4% 
during the past four years. 

San Francisco. Office space is as close 
to 100% as it can get. For every square 


foot of space relinquished by 
ernment since the war, there | 
more takers than there is room 
Philadelphia. About 99% 
able space is occupied. Most \ 
in the other 1% are undesi 
most businesses. Some relief 
velop when the central office 
Immigration & Naturalization 
moves back to Washington. 
date has been set for them t 


the Franklin Trust Bldg. 


Marker Inroads 


Tombstone industry reporis 
record sales. But competition o! 
mausoleums, living war memo. 
rials, cremation is growing 


Executives of the monument 
try, meeting in New York last wee) 
came to grips with difficulties facing 
record market in tombstones. Spons 
of the gathering were the Amer 
Monument Assn. (manufacturers ai 
wholesale quarries) and the Monumen’ 
Builders of America (retailers). 

e Record—Spokesmen reported that t 
monument business has reached an a 
nual retail total of $110-million. ‘| 
prewar figure was $55-million to § 
million. Obvious factor in the increa 
is general prosperity. This is not o1 
evident in expenditures for cu 
burials: Many families have 
gravestones for members who dic 
ing the slump when money for suit 
stones was scarce. 

However, the 40,000 persons 
make a living from the monument b 
ness have things to worry ab 
According to one spokesman, the 1 
monument cemetery has cost 
memorial industry “‘a quarter of its ¢ 
tomers or more.” He refers to the 
morial-park cemetery; this type of g1 
yard requires that all graves be flat 
e Competition—Memorial parks are 1 
represented in the tombstone organi 
tions. Neither are the companies wh 
do a mail-order business in tombst 
Biggest is Sears, Roebuck & Co. I! 
current main catalog advertises a spec 
“new memorial catalog.” Offered 
granite, marble, and bronze monument 
in 100 models at “amazing savings.” 

Sears gravestones are sold delivere 
and-erected. The main catalog quot 
prices as low as $52.50 on this | 
But local monument companies 
thev’re undisturbed by mail-order co 
petition. They contend that the 
sonal contact provided by the !o 
dealer more than offsets the cold-blood 
argument of price. 

e More Competition—Scerious threats ¢ 
the organizations were listed by Fran 
N. Yogerst, president of Liberty Granite 
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Father, of course, knows how to fix reels 
and everything else... or at least he’s sup- 
posed to. But somehow, even against such 
odds, his reputation with Johnny seems to 
keep intact, perhaps because his “public” 


is prejudiced in his favor. 


Most of us in business have to build repu- 
tations on the basis of performance alone. 
When an organization enjoys a reputation 
of being “a good place to work” you can 
usually put your finger on clear, progres- 
sive thinking and action on the part of 
management. In many cases credit has been 
given by management to Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s Protected Pay Envelope Plan for 
helping materially to build employee and 


ERYONE.HAS.A.STAKE-IN EMPLOYEE § 











reputation on trial, too ? 


community goodwill. This plan in its en- 
tirety includes Group Life, Accident and 
Sickness, Hospital and Surgical Expense 
insurance and a Retirement income for em- 
ployees. It may be purchased in part or as 


a whole, depending upon organization needs. 


One plan for every need? That ob- 
viously doesn’t make sense. What you want 
is a plan for your organization .. . and that 
is why Connecticut General has developed 
the new “Employee Security Analysis,” to 
give you a complete picture, a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the needs in your case 
before discussing any recommendations. 
Your nearest Connecticut General Office will 


be glad to discuss details with you. 
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= EASIER and 
. FASTER to handle - 
that’s the HACKNEY KEG! 


@ Stop and think for a moment how many times a beer keg 
is “handled” in one trip. It makes you appreciate the 
economies of the easy-to-handle Hackney Keg. It’s light in 
weight ... so light that drivers can handle it with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. But at the same time Hackney 
Kegs are strong .. . their steel construction is well able to 
withstand the bangs and jolts that are a part of modern 
handling. Be sure to get full details today. 


MODERN HACKNEY KEGS 

ARE DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 
e Greater handling ease and economy 
e Sturdy, lightweight, compact construction 
e@ Less storage space, less truck space 
e Low maintenance charges 
® Easy to keep clean and sanitary 
e Guard beer quality 
e Accurate capacity 


Your requirements govern the design and 
construction of Hackney Kegs. For exam- 
ple, they are easier to handle because 
a good, positive grip is 
assured by the deep, full- 


curled chimes. 


\ 
Hackney eeeeeeveoeeeeeeeveeeeee7eeeee ene 8 
MILWAUKEE 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 + 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 © 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
24 





ON N. Y. LIFE BOARD 


lor the first time in its hi 
tory, New York Life Insurance 
Co. has a woman on its board of 
directors. She is Mrs. Douglas 
Horton, the former Mildred 
McAfee. Her election, the com 
pany points out, is in recognition 
of the growing importance of 
women to the insurance busi- 
ness both as policyholders and as 
beneficiaries. For example, in 
1946, a fourth of all new New 
York Life policies purchased—o1 
roughly 70,000—were bought by 
women. 

Mrs. Horton was in the lime 
light during the war: As Capt 
McAfee, she was director of the 
Waves. Before that, she was presi 


dent of Wellesley College. 








Co., St. Cloud, Minn. In addition t 
the no-monument cemeteries, Yogers! 
cited mausoleums, the cremation indu: 
tries, and living war memorials. 

A storm that apparently has blow 
over involved imported gravestones 
Some months ago the Granite Cutte 
International Assn. (A.F.L.) threaten¢ 
to strike against working on_ partial] 
finished stones shipped here from Fin- 
land, Sweden, and_ Scotland. T! 
trouble subsided because importer 
switched to stones that were rough < 
completely finished. 

e Added Boost—Monument compan 
came through the war with less dis!o: 
tions than might be expected. Mos 
workers are old craftsmen who (lik 
versmiths) couldn’t be retrained for \ 
jobs. The postwar period brought a 
extra dividend. This industry is a majo 
beneficiary in the federal government 
$187-million program for returning th 
war dead (BW—May17’47,p22). Abou 
80% of the 328,000 bodies wil! bc 
brought back. Most will be rebur 
in the 20,000 to 30,000 private « 





teries. 
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: rE you interested in the price of 
bod? Does it give you a twinge to 
> those pictures of mountains of 
heat piled on the ground and pota- 
s going to rot—when there’s a des- 
erate world food crisis? 


' The bottle-neck is our freight-car 
Shortage. But thousands of cars could 
» freed by a single decision—if old- 
me railroad managements would act. 


Don’t Blame the War! 


his is hard to believe, but it’s true: 
e have today only three-fourths as 
hany freight cars in our country as we 
d twenty years ago. This shrunken 
et is now called on to handle the 
eatest peacetime traffic in history. 
nd the war itself is not to blame 
r the shortage—for in no single year 
om 1925 to the start of hostilities 
id the railroad industry buy as many 
ars as it junked. Twenty years is a 
png time for even Rip Van Winkle 
) sleep! 


What Can Be Done? 


here is at least one remedy that can 
be applied at once—despite the steel 
hortage and other difficulties in car- 
building. This remedy requires no new 
uipment, no period of time—nothing 
but an act of management: 

















Lift what appear to be agreements 
tween railroads that deliberately 


low down freight trains! 






Here is an example. There are 
ight important routes by which you 
an ship “fast” freight from California 
0 Chicago. These routes vary in length 
is much as 450 miles. But, curiously, 
the time schedule for each of the eight 
exactly 118 hours—and 30 minutes! 











Similarly, scheduled freight trains 
ovmg west over the important routes 


yrom Chicago to the Coast areas, de- 
spite great differences in terrain and 
prileage, take exactly 130 hours—on 
he nose! 


Is This Free Competition? 


Could it be that these schedules are 
ixed by agreement? That the trains 













Here is a way that thousands of cars can be freed for service in a hurry. 
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et’s Wake Up Rip Van Winkle! 


Millions of bushels of food may rot in our fields this harvest time, instead of 


being available to the world’s markets— because we are short of freight cars. 





Are old-line managements asleep in the dell while many freight 
trains creep at a snail’s pace—by agreement? 


which could be fastest are held back 
for the slowest—so that no road can 
have even the slightest competitive 
advantage? 


Railroad men know that, in many 
instances, a whole day could be cut off 
these schedules between California and 
Chicago—if managements would sim- 
ply order it. If that were done, on these 
roads and on others, it would ease the 
national car shortage at once! 


There is good reason to believe that 
by lifting deliberate freicht slow- 
downs, on the roads that still practice 
them, we could provide more cars this 
summer and fall than our shops can 
possibly build. And every car is des- 
perately needed! 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A Call For Action! 


The next few weeks will be the critical 
ones in our food problem. Our wheat 
crop is estimated to exceed any pre- 
vious record by 300 million bushels. 
It is even now being piled in the fields 
—for want of cars. 


If you feel as strongly about this as 
the C&O does, write to your news- 
paper and your congressman. 


Ask them to stir up Rip Van Winkle 
—and tell him that time is short. De- 
mand that cur trains be scheduled not 
merely to suit the private deals of the 
railroads, but so that we can make the 
best use, for the whole public, of our 
depleted stock of freight cars! 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 












P OWER FOR TRUCKS THAT MUST WORK— 


24 hours a day. .. EVERY DAY! 


Illustrated above is a material-handling job for which trucks must 
be kept on duty 24 hours a day, every working day. It is the kind of job 
in which battery industrial trucks excel because of their dependability 


and economy. 


With batteries exchanged two or three times a day, the truck is kept 
continuously supplied with power. While one battery is being charged, 
another operates the truck. 


IDEAL POWER CHARACTERISTICS 

The truck starts instantly, accelerates smoothly; operates quietly; 
gives off no fumes; consumes no power during stops. Thus, it makes 
efficient use of power, and the current used for charging its batteries is 
the lowest-cost power available. Its electric-motor drives have a minimum 
of wearing parts and are inherently simple and trouble-free. 


A battery industrial truck is most dependable and most economical 
when powered by EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel, and a 
fool-proof principle of operation, they are the most durable, longest lived, 
and most trouble-free of all types of batteries. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Jncorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada: International Equipment Company, Montreal and Toronto. 


ye EDISON 


> Nickel - Iron « Alkaline 
Armee STORAGE BATTERIES 





IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 
IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE YOU THESE 
IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; 
they withstand temperature extremes; they are foolproof electric- 
ally; they can stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple 
and easy to maintain, 
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Two Radio Deak 


Philco takes over its supp 
of refrigerators, while Ga, 
Radio Corp. goes to a Chics: 
appliance maker. 


The war-stimulated trend ¢ 
corporate mergers (BW—Noy.)): 
pS) continues unabated. ‘lhe |; 
involve two radio manufacturers: | 
delphia’s Philco Corp. and broo} 
Garod Radio Corp. 

e Close Tie Closer—Philco has acqui 
a refrigerator manufacturer, the | 
Manufacturing Co., Connersville (Jp; 

The deal riveted firmly an already ¢ 

tie between the two. Philco has bg 
taking the entire Rex output sp 
the radio company first put refrige 
tors on the market in 1938. Ande 
before the merger, Philco had an 4 
vestment of $973,000 in Rex’s » 
ferred stock. 

Under terms of the merger, } 
stockholders will get 51,993 share 
$3-par Philec common stock. Phi 
will make no changes in its subsidiary 
operation or management. 


e Financing—The Rex purchase is o: 


one step in a general Philco expan 
program, already well under way. 
help finance it, Philco last mor 
offered 100,000 shares of prefer 
stock at $101.50 a share. 

Philco’s expansion has ___hea 
stressed refrigerator production. 
step it up, Philco last year bought 
Philadelphia war plant from the ¢ 
ernment, sank into it some $7-mi 
in all. In 1946 refrigerators account: 
for some 25% of the firm’s busine 


and this year Philco expects the pe 


centage to be even higher. 
e Radios and Timber—Other Ph! 
expansion moves: 


+ NAAN 


e Construction of a large new Pham 


delphia plant for the production of ra/ 
and television sets, and for pho 
graphs. 

e Acquisition of timber land an¢é 


sawmill in South Carolina to sup 


badly needed wood for cabinets (B\ 


Jan.15’46,p75). 


e Purchase of a Lansdale (Pa.) : 
tube plant. 


To integrate its business, Philco ha 


also divested itself of one subsidia" 
This spring it sold the Philco Sto: 
Battery Division to Gould Storage By 


tery Corp. (a subsidiary of Nation 


Battery Corp.) for $4-million. Reas 


The division’s industrial batteries ¢ 
not mesh well with Philco’s line ¢ 


consumer products. 


During the first half of this re 


Philco grossed just under $108- -million 


Its net income for the period was $4 
million, as against a net loss of $% 
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Air conditioning does a far bigger job than 
merely keeping people comfortable on hot 
days—though that job alone pays rich div- 
idends to commercial establishments of all 
kinds in increased patronage, and to em- 
ployers in greater output and higher work 
efficiency. 

In addition to cooling, true air con- 
ditioning heats, humidifies, dehumidifies, 
filters, ventilates, and circulates air. By 
performing all of these functions, air con- 
ditioning does a year-round job, not only 
in increasing human comfort, but also in 
process applications—from drying auto- 
mobile bodies in a paint tunnel to cooling 
oil for huge diesel engines. No matter 
whether the problem is simple or complex, 


LA CROSSE, 


Manufacturing 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


WISCONSIN ®@ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


WEA 


Machines Work Better, Too 
with ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


Trane Engineered Air Conditioning pro- 
vides the pn functioning, trouble-free 
operation of products that are designed and 
built together for use together. 

Trane heating systems and air condi- 
tioning systems—made possible by the com- 
plete line of Trane products—are designed 
for each application by architect, engineer, 
or contractor. 85 Trane field offices are 


ready to help them. 


: * * 

The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast tron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and ts 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


Engineers of Equipment 


for 


“sb 














Own Your 
Own! 








keep in touch with your 


entire pahcniceealtne by 


KELLOGG 


SeELECT.O-PHoNE 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND PAGING SYSTEM 


Run your business from your desk 
—no need for you and your key 
personnel to chase each other all 
over the office or plant. A simple, 
economical installation of the 
Select-O-Phone System will estab- 
lish instant inter-communication 
between five to thirty-six desks... 
keep the private exchange switch- 
board and rented telephones free 
for outside calls... reduce toll 
charges... cut delays. 

A spin of the dial puts you in 
touch with any one on the system 
for a strictly private conversation 
or a round table conference. Any 
station may call any other station. 
Patented feature permits unlimited 
simultaneous conversations. The 
Select-O-Phone System is the 
easiest to install, maintain and ex- 
pand...flexible, most economical, 
efficient, complete... built by 
Kellogg—for 50 years a leader in 
the development and manufacture 
of telephone equipment! 


Learn how the Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone Sys- 
tem can solve your in- 
side communication 
problems. Contact 
nearest distributor or 
mail coupon. 


Own Your Own Complete inter-Communication System 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send full data on Select-O-Phone Dial 
telephone system. 


Name 


| 


Sisicthinesibaip abeusnnscaieina 


Company 
Street 
















































































TWO REBEL NOTES: Down with long skirts . . . off with upholstery 


Will New Women’s Styles Catch Hold? 


controllers and treasurers who have 
to pay the bills. 

Many retailers—and all the fashion 
experts—believe that most women 
will go for the fall and winter sty\ 
The austerity in wartime fashion 
caused by rulings of the War Pro 
duction Board he is lasted two years 
beyond the war. Revolutiona: 
change in style has psychological aj 
peal for women who have dressed 
almost in uniform for nearly five 
years. 

On the other hand, the conserva 


Department stores felt themselves 
heading from the frying pan into 
the fire this month. August sales were 
falling below the post-OPA peaks 
registered in August, 1946, despite 
the stores’ best efforts. And there 
was every evidence that the new fall 
silhouette displayed in women’s 
fashions was going to be consider- 
able of a gamble. 

The big stores have been marking 
down and cleaning out clothing in- 
ventories—getting ready for fall and 
winter style shows and promotions 
that will stress the new silhouette. tives point out that: (1) Department 
But the big question still stands: sales are showing over-all declines; 
Will it go over? Will all the shows (2) consumers aren’t so free with 
and promotions and other hoopla be cash; (3) charge accounts are grow- 
able to sell dresses? Or will they be, ing; (4) bad-debt losses increasing. 
in the jargon of Seventh Ave., a They say “maybe.” 
floperoo? e Higher Prices—Everywhere it is 
e Resistance—First faint reports are conceded that women are going to 
coming from around the country. pay more for their clothes this fall 
Women in Dallas, Cleveland, and and winter. All the new clothing 
Berkeley, Calif., expressed their op- showings indicate that. So do retail- 
position to the new-style “padding,” ers’ contracts with cutters. ‘The fall 
the lower hipline and hemline. For- and winter fashions will use more 
mer G.I.’s are being brought into the _ fabric per garment, more decoration, 
controversy: A war veteran’s remark, expensive fur trimming—all of which 
“as for styles, I still like legs,” is add to the cost of draping the female 
weighed heavily by department store form. 











Ashbach has several plans for 
new purchase. For one, Garod 1s {0 
get into production of a Garod tt 
frigerator as soon as materials needet 
for making it have loosened up a Dit 
For another, Garod will push 
production of low-cost radio receiver 
To help push up sales of the 1945 hint 
of receivers, Ashbach has also raised 
Garod’s advertising ante. 


000 that was incurred during the first 
half of 1946. 

e Garod Bought Out—The Garod deal 
is a horse of another color. Instead 
of acquiring, Garod has itself been 
taken over. The new owner: Leonard 
Ashbach, president of a Chicago ap- 
pliance distributing firm, Leonard Ash- 
bach Co. The price for all of Garod’s 
stock “greatly exceeded” $1-million. 
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suto Slowdowns 


Heat and steel shortages 
re two causes. Warehouse lack 
smpers steel stockpiling. One 
sion fights “heat strikes.” 






Two factors have combined to keep 
cent auto output well below the 5- 
jilion-a-year rate reached earlier this 
ear: (1) shutdowns due to heat, and 
>) shutdowns due to steel shortages. 
“Heat Strikes”’—In the last decade, 
heat absenteeism” has become the 
heat strike” in a number of mass-pro- 
uction industries. Worst hit by the “go 
ome when it’s hot’ movement has 
een the auto industry. There, tactics 
evéloped by the C.I.O. for union 
bessure purposes have been taken 
ver by “heat strike” instigators who 
want to make sure enough employees 
ave their jobs to avoid the disciplining 
»f individual workers. 

Last week, for the first time, officers 
f one union local got fed up with the 
ummer walkouts, stepped. in: to lay 
fown some law. Over the signature 
bf its president, Local 154 of C.1.0.’s 
Inited Auto Workers posted a. notice 
bn bulletin boards at Hudson Motor 

ar Co. 

Hardship—It made the point that 
ime lost by all the members because 
ff walkouts in key departments was 
utting deeply into family incomes. 
‘The members will not tolerate minority 
roups or individuals taking unfair ad 
antage by closing down key positions 
0 the detriment of the majority mem- 
ership,” the notice said. 

[he communique brought no im- 
nediate reform. Next day another 
Plant shutdown was necessitated by 
eat walkouts. But the company hoped 
hat the interests of the majority which 
he union spoke for would soon assert 
hemselves decisively. 

No Warehouse Space—One factor be- 
ind the recurrent steel-shortage shut- 
lowns is the auto makers’ lack of ware- 
iuse space. Before the war they 
jidn’t need it—the assurance of regu- 
at deliveries allowed them to proceed 
vith a minimum working inventory. 
0 storage capacity rarely exceeds a 
veek’s supply. 

[his year, with the steel squeeze 
n, there is no assurance of steady de- 
werles. Result: The companies never 
now more than a few days ahead 
thether they'll have enough steel. 
Shorter W eek?—Why don’t the auto 
mpanies work four-day weeks to 
tetch the supply? Chiefly because 
fe unions object. They assert that 
uch 1 schedule cuts hours and_ re- 
uces income in such a way that un- 
mployment benefits can’t be claimed. 
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In 438 B.C.,a famous Greek sculptor 
fashioned a golden lamp to burn 
forever at the feet of Pallas Athene. 
Its durable wick was 

made of Asbestos. 










The ancient Chinese sometimes 
wore sleeve ruffles which could 
be cleaned by bathing in fire. Thesé 
ruffles were made of Asbestos cloth! 









One rainy day in1850, a lumberjack 
amazed his comrades by tossing his 
wet socks into the stove, removing them 
clean,dry and whole! The socks were 
made of Asbestos. 





The first airmail bags 
for the U.S. Post Office 
Bureau of Equipment 
and Supplies (1919) 
were made of KEM 
Asbestos Cloth. 


The asbestos wick for Athene’s golden lamp is History’s earliest mention 
of asbestos. From then on, right up to the middle of the 19th Century, 
asbestos textiles were largely curios—too costly for any but the rich. 


Today, however, you need only look about you to find an example of 
how K&M Asbestos Textiles serve you. Your neighborhood theatre has 
an asbestos curtain to act as a fire barrier. Ever watch a big fire? Doubt- 
less you saw rescue workers wearing asbestos suits and gloves. There’s 
K&M Asbestos Yarn in brake linings and clutch facings, and in electrical 
insulations. K&M Asbestos Tape insulates on locomotives and railroad 
cars where clearances are too small for heavier insulations. 

If your industry has a ticklish insulating or fire-proofing “y 
job, perhaps some K&M Asbestos Textile product = 
could solve it. Why not turn the problem over to us— 
we'll attend to your inquiries promptly. 


Natine made hsbestos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANYe AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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Lenticulated Screen and Platform Travel > MOTOR-DR 
NER adele aa Synchronized with Camera Shutter facies 
PLATFORM/ 
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AKRAVUE gives photographs depth with a rotating subject, ridged screen 











_ 
Only Bookkeeping System| Pictures in Three Dimensions 


— used by = Akravue, the second method developed, is the first to be 
UTS eR | made available commercially: It uses standard camera, lens, and 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. use these | film, plus-a-die-pressed, Vinylite tenticulating screen. 
combination cards as their only book-. - 
keeping system. for thousands of Almost everybody can remember the is embossed on its base with a serie 
books that they send out each month. | sense of depth and arrested action that of curved ridges, each tiny ridge form 
This 4 x 43g" Index Card prints its | Grandma's stereoscope gave to photo- ing a semicylindrical lens. In th 
own addresses automatically as it | graphs. Advertising men, publishers, trade, they call this lenticulation. The 
runs through an Elliott Addressing portrait photographers fully recognize ridges “steer” the light rays, so the pe: 
Machine as well as being a customer | the profit potentials in adding a third son viewing the film gets the effec’ 
control card. dimension to photography. But such depth. 

Montgomery Ward use these cards | 4 process, to be commercially practical, Akravue scorns special lenses and 
as their only ledger card to show the | must eliminate the need for special special film. Its inventor, Harold A 
date and amount of every shipment viewing equipment. No one expects Backus, who heads up research ané 
they make toacustomer,andarecord | 4 customer to view an advertising dis- engineering for Bond, gets the par 
of all complaints received from each play or a picture layout through a _ oramic effect by revolving the subject 
customer. : 4 stereoscope. before the standard camera and len 

Thousands of other American busi- | e Answer—So far as advertising displays (picture, above). He gets the “lenticu 
nesses depend on these combination | a1,q portraits are concerned, Bond Dis- lar” effect by moving a ridged screen 
index address cards for both record plays, Inc., of Philadelphia says it has across the film as the picture is taken. 
me ee ee Whether you | an answer. Its answer is Akravue—a Then the developed picture, when 
saan facies pee to be big or | three-dimensional photography tech- viewed through a similar screen, take 
oe ina ni peri a nique requiring a minimum of special on_remarkable depth. 
ota Cenienina til lenient abi equipment and using standard film, ¢ Technique Needed—Backus system 
pakiaall IO se eta camera, and lens. It is now ready for requires careful coordination of the 
= Aiea at commercial licensing. relationships between speed of sub 

Akravue isn’t the first to announce ject rotation, speed of screen move 

e a three-dimensional process. Douglas ment, shutter speed, amount of light, 

Winnek recently announced that his location of objects, and placement 0 

Trivision system (BW—Jun.21’47,p20) camera. But, according to Jesse Hart 

is almost ready for commercial use. But man, who worked out the camera tech 

DDRESSING Akravue is the first available. nique for Bond, once the technique 
MACHINES e Differences—The principle of both is mastered it is easy to apply. 

Akravue and Trivision is fundamentally At the present stage of development, 

De.edengy. with metal the same: Take a panorama picture Akravue is limited to “stills” for ad- 

address plates and and correct it with a lens system into a _ vertising use or portraits, taken indoors. 

noisy addressing stereoscopic image. The way they do _ Trivision, although it does require 3 
ee meagan pint it makes the difference; it also makes special lens, can be used for both out 

: s for certain limitations in each process. door and indoor photographs. (The 


better addresses : . ? : ; 
faster, and quietly. Trivision uses a special, extra-large Navy experimented with it for rerial 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO, | lens (up to 10 in. in diameter) and photography.) 
147 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. a specially processed film. The film The screen used in Akravue wor 
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B-LINE MQTORS 


1/6 to 30 HP | 


B-LINE GEARMOTORS 
All Standard and 
Special Ratios 


TOOLMASTER 


Electric Grinders 
Pedestal & Bench 


ma: MOTOR AND. GEARMOTOR BULLETIN 5000 
ELECTRIC GRINDER BULLETIN 7000 — 








backed by practical experience 


Every user of Udylite equip- 
ment and supplies knows that 
there is an experienced Udylite 
plating engineer always ready 
to help him correct plating 
difficulties and improve prac- 
tice. Udylite has the know-how 
of plating experience with 
every type of installation. 


Udylite also maintains a pilot 
plating plant in which a user's 
particular problem is solved 
without interfering with his 
regular production schedules, 


These services, in combination 
with Udylite’s ample stocks of 
platers’ supplies, provide plus 
values which only an organiza- 
tion like Udylite can furnish. 


UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CirTries 








Take the principle of the barn- 

yard gate, add a shelf arrangement, 
and you have the latest idea in more 
eficient freight handling. 
e Gates—The Pennsylvania R.R. is 
using the principle in new boxcars 
under construction at Altoona, Pa. 
Steel gates, in upper and lower sec- 
tions (picture), are fastened to the 
sides of the car about six feet apart. 
When the gates are closed, they 
lock together to form bulkheads 
across the car from the floor to near 
the ceiling. 

Sectional steel and wood shelves 
are hinged to the top of each of 
the lower gates. When the gates 
are locked in position, the shelves 
swing up and rest on the top of adja- 
cent gates, forming a second floor or 
deck. The net effect is to divide 





CAR-LOADING AID: partitions and shelves for bigger, safer boxcar loads 


Bulkheads for Railroad Freight Cars 


the car into small compartments. 
Freight piled in the upper com 
partments rests on the shelves, can't 
damage freight on the floor. And 
the locked gates keep the floor load 
from shifting. 

e More Load—Because merchandis 
freight is bulky but not heavy, box- 
cars are usually inefficiently loaded. 
The new device will permit use of 
waste space. One hundred of the 
new cars with the device will be 
built 60 ft. long—one-third longer 
than standard. This will allow double 
the average loading. Three hundred 
others will be 50 ft. long—ten ft 
longer than standard. 

When a car is unloaded, the gates 
can be swung to the sides and locked 
in position, if the car is to be used 
for general service. 





is in effect a precision lens. It is made 
of Vinylite (a clear plastic) that is em- 
bossed with 80 lenticulations to the 
inch which are made by an accurately 
ground steel die under controlled con- 
ditions. 

e What About Printing?—Both systems 
still have plenty of headaches ahead. 
The ultimate is to get the three-dimen- 
sional effect in printed pictures. Right 
now, Akravue Ektachromes, fitted with 


a viewing screen, make practical 
vertising displays. 

In printed three-dimensional | 
tures, however, the problem is how ! 
get the lenticulated screen over 
picture. And the problem is furthe 
complicated by the fact that the scree 
must be precisely located over the pi 
ture. That’s easy in building a « 
play box; it’s another matter in a hig 
speed press run. Presumably a spec! 
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Quality Control of Pipe Fittings 


to assure safe, leakproof connections 


* Uniform Meta! Structure free from wall leaks. 
Maximum Strength to prevent distortion and breakage. 


Precision Threads for easy running-up and tight joints. 


ents 
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Products Manufactured 
Pipe and Tube Fittings 
Engineered Pipe Hangers 
Prefabricated Piping 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves 
Thermolier Unit Heaters 
Job Work Casting 
Automatic Sprinklers and Special 
Hazard Fire Protection Systems 
Amco Humidification and 
Cooling Systems 
Other Piping Specialties 
Supplier of ... 
Pipe, Valves and Fitting: 
Specialties for Plumbing, Heating, 
Water Works and General Piping 


A simple pipe fit- 
ting, installed and for- 
gotten. If it bears the 
well known Grinnell 
“G", you may be sure 
every precaution has 
been taken so that 
you may forget it. 
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“‘Controlled-Air’’ Power Produces 
Startling Results 


M NY a production executive, after his first use of Bellows 
“Controlled-Air’” Powered Devices, is as startled at the 
results as a young woman over a Carnival air vent. 

These small, compact air-powered units (air motors, air 
feeds, air vises) transform standard machines such as drill 
presses, milling machines, etc., into fast automatic units; 
make tool room construction of high speed special purpose 
machines both economical and practical. 

For example, a Cincinnati foundry, casting the top and 
bottom plates of an aluminum waffle set in one piece, was 
cutting out the plates with an inverted lathe, fed by hand. 
Maximum production was running 15 per hour; tool breakage 
was high, fatigue a serious problem. 

A Bellows ‘‘Controlled-Air”’ 
Power Feed, plus an air-operated 
fixture was installed on a vertical 
miller equipped with a special 
cutter head. Production jumped to 
70 an hour, fatigue complaints 
were a thing of the past, and the 
saving in tools paid for the equip- 
ment in short order. 

In your own plant you have many 
operations, now being done by 
hand, where the use of Bellows 
*“Controlled-Air’’ Power Devices 
intelligently applied will produce 


equally startling results. 


Bellows field engi- 
neers are located in 
more than forty 
cities in the U.S. and 
Canada. Why not 
have one of them 
discuss with your 
production execu- 
tives the use of 
**Controlled-Air’’ 
Power? No cost — 
no obligation. A 
note on your letter- 
head will bring one 
promptly. 
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NIGHT CHASER 


Mounted on a half-ton Bantam 
trailer, this light tower is putting 
in a lot of road work. Arrow 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, devel- 
oped the portable unit for use 
in night construction work on 
Pennsylvania state highway proj- 
ects. A generator in the trailer 
supplies the power. The tower 
operates on a hinge, is 18 ft. 
high when erected, has 9-ft. road 
clearance when folded. 





















lacquering and lenticulating unit c 
be used in the printing operation. Bo! 
Pp § O} 


under development; the latter hints t! 
it will soon show printed three-dime 
sional pictures. 

© Problems—However, before publi! 
ers and printers get too enthusiasts 
they should know that both proces 
bring up additional technical proble: 
For example, what about conflict | 
tween the vertical lenticulation | 

and the dots on the half-tone scree 
And how about the problem of « 
larging and reducing pictures in prop: 
relationship to the original number \ 
lenticulations? 


PACKAGED FLUX 


Packaging problems are not alwa 
confined to consumeis’ goods. For « 
ample, steelmakers like to us: sodiun 
fluoride as a flux in the producti 
of automotive sheet steel. But st 
workers refuse to work with unpackast 
fluoride because the compound 

highly toxic. It can cause dermatitis 
blindness, or even bone disintegratio 
The problem has been to find a wi 





that workers can put the flux into th 
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mace without touching it directly. 
First idea of suppliers was to use 

JJophane bags (four ounces of the 
ompound flux to two tons of steel). But 
hese had to be filled by hand, they 
broke under rough handling, and the 
ellophane occasionally reacted with 
he fluoride. 

Tin was ruled out as a packaging 
aterial because it was not available 
n desired quantity. Lead is not used 
pecause it can damage furnace linings. 
So Associated Drug Industries, Inc., 
ff Cleveland, through its Atlas Labora- 
Mores Division, is now using aluminum 
: ontainers to package fluoride. The 
teel industry is trying them out. 
juminum, besides being satisfactory 
hs a container, tends to increase flux 
ficiency, according to Associated Drug 
ngineers. 

Filling of the containers is done 
on automatic machines, using supple- 
mentary air pressure. Operators are pro- 
tected with dust respirators, but a 
special ventilating system is soon to 
be installed in the Akron (Ohio) 


plant. 


ANTIKNOCK COMPETITION 


Tetraethyl-lead antiknock compound 
for motor and aviation fuels will be 
marketed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
through five new district offices begin- 
ning next Jan. 1. A complete _pe- 
troleum-chemicals lab will be set up 
in each district. 

Du Pont’s new contract with Ethyl 
Corp. expires at the end of 1947 (BW 
—Oct.12'46,p19); the du Pont anti- 
knock compound will be directly com- 
petitive with Ethyl’s. 

District headquarters will be at 
Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and Wilmington, Del. Antiknock com- 
pounds will be sold direct to the oil 
refining industry through du _ Pont’s 
expanding petroleum chemicals divi- 


sion, 


MACHINE BRAIN FOR U.C.L.A. 


Staff researchers at the University of 
California at Los Angeles can look for- 
ward to easier going in mathematical 
problems. The university has received 
the first commercial model of Gen- 
cral Electric’s war-developed differential 
malyzer (BW —Jan.6’45,p54). This me- 
chanical brain will serve up the solution 
to differential equations requiring as 
many as 14 simultaneous integrations. 

The analyzer, which takes up most of 
a large room, operates mechanically but 
is electrically controlled. Engineers set 
up their equations in the machine, get 
a plotted curve that gives a graphic 
representation of the solution. U.C.L.A. 
won't monopolize the machine, plans 
to make it available to West Coast 
utilities and other industries. 
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test to develop 


a corrugated PREPAK* 











Hinde & Dauch cooperated 
with one of the country’s lead- 
ing department stores in developing the original 
PREPAK*, a method used to factory pack prod- 
ucts in selling units for delivery direct to con- 





PAT. OFF. 


sumer without repacking by the retailer. This 
more efficient, more economical packaging 
method saves damage in transit, eliminates 
mark-downs. PREPAK* . . . an attractive pack- 


LOOK TO 


age that invites more sales and “take-withs”... 
enables the retailer to sell from display and ship 
from warehouse. Each H & D “first”... the for packaGING 
Duptex shipping-display box, the duo-use Luc- eer 35 
cacE Box and many others . . . provides better firsts 
protection, more advantages in shipping, greater 

economy in distribution. The Hinde & Dauch 

Paper Co., 4709 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Pack aging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland © Buffalo 6, N. ¥. © Chicago 32, Wlinots © Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas * Lenoir, N. C. * Montreal, 
Quebec © Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Louis 15, Missouri « Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Boston, Moss. 
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“National Acmi |P 


See these 










FOR LOWER COSTS = GS mm 0 
ON AUTOMATIC BAR WORK <u =} 





_ = 
The new 114” Model RB Acme-Gridley _ : : : 
Six-Spindle Bar Machine offers thrée basic | % ———— | 3 
time and moneysaving advantages: It’s ‘s @ — 

heavier, mere powerful—for today’s in- ‘ — mee 

creased speeds and feeds. It’s more versa- KY we  \ 

tile—will handle more operations (in- eo 

cluding many second operations)—at a “ . 
lower machine investment, with less - : ae 


handling, lower machining costs. And it’s 
easier to operate—to give maximum man- 
hour output, compensating for increases 
in other costs. 


Ve 
FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION ‘se 


ON CHUCKING OPERATIONS me 


|) 





7 \ 
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The new Acme-Gridley 12” Chuck-Matic is an air- 
operated, single-spindle, automatic chucking machine, 
especially suited for heavy-duty, high production on 
castings, forgings and tubing parts. It’s built rugged 
—and powerful—to operate at speeds and feeds as 
fast as carbide-tipped tools can take it. It’s simple, 
compact, easy to oOperate—one man can run as 
many as four machines. 





: NATIONAL ACME AT THE MACHINE TOOL SHOW 
ALSO WILL DEMONSTRATE 4, 6, AND 8 SPINDLE BAR AND 
CHUCKING AUTOMATICS AND OTHER STANDARD PRODUCTS 





















n Production Profit-Builders at the Show 


. wf ™ NTA FOR HIGH-SPEED PRECISION 
a > THREAD AND FORM ROLLING 


The new Namco Roll-Matic is a triple-roll hy- 
draulic thread and form rolling machine, built to 
cut your costs on all standard pitch threads in 
. ' sizes from 34” to 1!5”. Operation is simple, de- 
pendable—and versatile. The three rolls, backed up 
by powerful, straight-line camming, give positive, 
equal pressure—resulting in smooth threads, close 
fit (class 3 fits are easily attainable)and no distortion, 
even on hollow work. 


FOR MORE ECONOMICAL 
THREAD-CUTTING PRODUCTION 


The new adjustable-blade chasers bring even greater 
versatility to standard Namco self-opening Vers-O- 
Tool die heads. These new chasers are especially 
suited for shorter runs, where they minimize tool 
investment. Adjustable chasers cover the range of 
the six standard Vers-O-Tool heads for capacities 
from °4” to 1°”, and are interchangeable with 
circular chasers, size for size. Positive adjustment 
for bringing the cutting edge up to proper position 
after each regrind—and more grinds per chaser— 
are outstanding advantages. 


a e & 3 2 & 
om \ 10% MORE PRODUCTION 
ry ON ANY MACHINE 


The Chronolog is National Acme’s automatic, electric 
means of providing accurate, indisputable informa- 
tion on machine performance. Approved by manage- 


Ee ment and labor alike, it gives a complete production 
}_____—— record, telling why, when and for how long any 
operation was down during the shift. Without ex- 
ception, users report a minimum of 10% increase in 


a production after installing the Chronolog. 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. fieyeheatu 


170 EAS 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO CHICAGO 
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PICKET CHAIN 
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KEYSTONE WIRE 
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wy While most chains are not stronger than 
the weakest link, Hercules chains are not 
weaker than the strongest bull. Just let 
any onery, frisky critter get on the end 
of a well-anchored Hercules picket chain 
made of 8-gauge Keystone wire, and you 
know he’ll stay put. 

Or, if you need lighter chain for your dog, 
porch swing, hammock, well pump, boat 
tie or any other use, you can look to 
Hercules for the exact type of chain you 
need. A complete line is offered — all made 
of quality Keystone wire. 

A long list of industrial firms are using 
Keystone wire in their products. What- 
ever your wire needs, Keystone can 
normally supply them. 
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*Cincinnati Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 






‘KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, [ILLINOIS 





Strain Reader 


Electrical strain gages (which utilize 
change in wire resistance to indicat 
amount of static strain) are now wide) 
accepted in industry (BW—Jun.29'4 
p56). Nosker Engineering Products, 


Yellow Springs, Ohio, has a portable de. F 


vice which simplifies the problem of 
reading the gages. 

Called the Model 2A Strain Indica. 
tor, the electronic instrument can meas- 
ure strain, selectively, from as many as 
48 wire-strip strain gages, in any de 
sired sequence. Strain is read immed: 
ately, without delay for electrical 
balancing, on an illuminated meter 
Readings to the left of center indicate 
compression at the point of test; those 
to the right indicate tension. 

The instrument operates on 105-125 
v., 60-cycle a.c. current. It is housed 
in a metal cabinet, weighs approximate) 
125 Ib. 

Availabi!:ty: immediate in small quan 
tities. 





Lightweight Motor 


Simple design and aluminum allo 
construction are combined to reduc 
over-all weight in a new line of frac 
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tional | horsepower electric motors mar- 
Bikcted by Electra-Motors, Inc., 1110 
N. Lemon St., Anaheim, Calif. 
The motors are designed for con- 
tinuous duty, operate at 60 cycles, 
220/440 v. The load-bearing frame 
js one-piece; motor base has slotted 
holes for belt adjustment. Double- 
MEsealcd bearings are said to be Jubri- 
cated for life. rat 
Availability: deliveries in one ths 
: weeks. = 


© 





Coolant Warmer 

Engine freeze-ups on outdoor jobs re- 
Z portedly can be prevented with a cool- 
ant heater for construction machinery, 
developed by Anchor Post Products, 
Inc., Baltimore 24. The heater func- 
tions independently of vehicle opera- 
tion, is said to maintain safe tempera- 
ture levels over long periods of idleness. 
eit has an output of 77,000 B.t.u., 
consumes approximately 3 gal. of fuel 
tper hour. The heater is manufactured 
tilize fyi 12-v. or 24-v. models, burns gasoline 
icate €or diesel fuel. 

Availability: end of September. 
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“Foldaway-Lift Truck 


Mixermobile Manufacturers, Port- 
land 16, Ore., say they have an answer 
to the problems of low clearance and 
tight-quarter operation of lift trucks. 
Their solution is the W agnermobile 
Lift, whose main feature is a hydraulic 
lift that can collapse completely into 
the truck body when not in use. Re- 
sembling the extension bellows of a 
camera, the lift will handle 6,000 Ib. up 
: eight ft., or 4,000 Ib. up to eleven 
t 

The truck weighs 7,425 lb. with fork 
and boom. It can be operated inside 
Efreight cars or narrow factory aisles. 
Power-steer, lift, and tilt are all hy- 
draulically controlled. The lift body’ S 






























alloy sloping front allows the operator to see 
duce (ahead and watch the load. 

frac: A variety of quick-change attach- 
1047 B BUSINESS WEEK © Aug. 30, 1947 
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Exporter loses *thousands 
trying to save*hundreds! 


The cost-conscious export manager figured on saving a few 


hundred dollars by having an overseas order crated at his plant. 


Unsound arithmetic... for he failed to consider that his shipping 


department lacked facilities and savvy for export packaging. 


Because of inadequate packaging, two of the first ten units were 


found damaged on arrival in Chile. Result: the inconvenienced 


consignee cancelled the rest of the order.. 


. transferred $100,000 


in annual business to one of the exporter’s competitors. 


This incident illustrates the experience of hundreds of U. S. 


manufacturers and export agents who have lost millions of dollars 


in good will and sales by taking chances on so-so packaging. 


Safeguard your position in foreign markets by turning your export 


processing and packaging over to Dade Brothers. 





of your product. . 


Regardless of the size, shape, weight, construction or quantity 


. Dade engineered packaging will provide 


maximum protection against breakage, pilferage, corrosion and 


other hazards of trans-ocean shipment. 


Commodities for export may be forwarded to Dade seaboard 


plants on a through rail rate to shipside. Comprehensive service 


includes seaboard storage of export goods awaiting packaging and 


shipment...issuance of warehouse receipts which are acceptable 


collateral for bank loans... cooperation with agents, forwarders. 


Let Dade relieve you of your export packaging headaches...save 


you plant space, time, costs. Write today for full details. 


DADE! ‘DADE BROTHERS, inc. 


Packaging for Export 


Sales Offices: PORT NEWARK, N. J. © CLEVELAND © DETROIT + CHICAGO » NEW ORLEANS 
OAKLAND, CAL. ©  Seoboord Plonts:; PORT NEWARK « NEW ORLEANS + OAKLAND 








SANDY McWARELONG SAYS: 





my 
Here’s why | want 


CONCRETE PAVING 
for my tax dollars 


















LOAD FOR LOAD 
CONCRETE USUALLY 


CONCRETE’S LIGHT COLORED 
SURFACE IS SAFER BY NIGHT 











CONCRETE’S ROUGH TEXTURE 


1S SKID-RESISTANT EVEN WHEN WET 








CONCRETE 


COSTS LESS 
TO MAINTAIN 




















MANY CoNCReEr 
STREETS Ape 


E ROADS AnD 
STILL IN Go0D | 








/ | YOU FIND 


\ REPAIR AFTER DECADES OF Se [ 


WHEN YOU ADD FIRST COST 
PLUS MAINTENANCE AND 


DIVIDE BY YEARS 








CONCRETE 
ROADS AND 
STREETS 
HAVE LOW 
ANNUAL 
COosT 


























crete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


Ask YOUR officials to spend YOUR dollars 
for Portland Cement Concrete Paving! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A8e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ul. 
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| A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
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ments can be adapted to the bas 

The manufacturer also offers 

closed cab, supplied as extra equ 
Availability: 15 days. 

















Three Home Helps 








There’s still room for improy. nent 
around the house. 

Tidy Shelf helps straighten 1.» the 
medicine chest, keeps articles fo: dai 
use out in front and handy. The « eyic: 
hangs on any cabinet shelf, ha. foy; 
small shelves that each give extra Pace 
for one or more toilet items. The met: 
shelves are finished in ivory ehame 
Northmore’s Home Products, Pb. ( 
Box 756, Highland Park, IIl., is the 
manufacturer. 

Hamilton Mfg. Corp., Columbu: 
Ind., makes the Cosco tubular-stee! ste; 
ladder. It has a broad-angle, legless bay, 
designed to prevent slipping or wobbling 
extra-wide steps, a brace that locks aut 
matically in open or closed position. A 
collapsible work-tray placed at the to; 
of the ladder is flanged on all sides. The 
ladder is finished in aluminum paint 
with enameled steps and work-tray. 

Stor-A-Way, a steel bracket, hang 
storm windows and screens for storage 
prevents warping and glass breakage 
The device is screwed on a ceiling beam 
has curved hooks on which screens or 
windows are suspended by their frames 
Hanging can be in either vertical or 
horizontal positions. The brackets ar 
boxed in a set of four, enough to hold 
21 windows or screens. Barber Mfg. Co 
5710 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, i 
the maker. 

Availability: immediate delivery fo: 
the shelf; two weeks’ delivery for th 


ladder and rack. 
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Photographic Memory Meter 






To simplify the job of taking pic we 
tures, General Electric Co., Schenec 

tady, N. Y., has developed the new I yp: n 
/ : Al 
PR-1 photographic exposure meter. It N 
incorporates unique “memory” feature: ‘ 
a pointer-locking mechanism which ~ ou 
members” the amount of light seen b ar 
the photocell; a special dial which “1 H 
members” to shift the meter aut i} 
: ; Deg 1 
matically from high light to low light a | 
: WI 





the scene requires; and a trident analyz 
which “reminds” the photographer t 
check the range of light on the subject 

The meter is operated simply: Press 
button, set the trident in line with the 
pointer, and then read the pfoper ex 
posure. 

Other claims: a complete range 0! 
combinations of f-stops and_ shutte' 
speeds; dial construction which allow 














shift of the meter to movie use. ‘I hi d 
meter is light weight, and accuracy } th 
suficient for color work. It is hou 
in a molded plastic case. 
Availability: Oct. 1. sh 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON — 


THE 


All over America, business and marketing operations 
were profoundly affected by World War II. 

In the fifth of a series of regional reports on the New 
American Market, Business Week turns its attention to 
New England. The war and postwar changes are fully 
outlined to show how the region fared. Enough statistics 
are included to illustrate and fortify the economic story. 
However, a great mass of statistics had to be omitted; 
they will be found in a three-page supplement furnished 
with reprints of the report. 

Next month: the Farm West. 






NO. 5 NEW ENGLAND 






’ 


No major region of the U.S. stood still or slipped 
downhill during the war and postwar years. Everywhere 
the trend was up. 

So New England, the oldest region of the nation, 
hared in the general economic improvement. ‘There was 
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no doubt-in the minds of New Englanders that business 
was better. ‘here was more money being made and more 
money being spent. 

That’s what you see when you look at New England 
through rose colored glasses. Now put on a pair of darker 
lens spectacles. And what do you see? 

A region losing the race to its rivals. Sure, it is moving 
ahead still. But, on a relative basis, the New England 
advance is not so handsome. Sensational growth of other 
regions, particularly the West and South, make the New 
England showing less impressive than it otherwise would. 

‘That prosperity had returned to New England on the 
wings of war was easy to see. As early as 1940, a night 
train trip on the New Haven from New York to Boston 
gave you a panoramic view of better times. You saw the 
lights burning in machine shops and factories working 
round the clock—plants that oftentimes in the past had 
been unlighted and idle at night and whose owners were 
lucky to run their full shift in the daytime. 

Through the plant windows you could see workers busy 
at machines—and as the war progressed you could dis 
cern a growing number of women among them. It was 


New England * 43 











NEW ENGLAND SALES BELOW U.S. 


How trade caught up with income 





NEW ENGLAND U.S. 
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the sign that male unemployment had disappeared and 
that the region’s labor force had new recruits. 

Industrial New England was in the war up to its ears. 
Although not many spanking new war plants were built 
here, the idle old ones were being drafted into service 
and the old ones already running were turning out more 
goods. 

The war and postwar gains in manufacturing—good 
as they were—served mainly to offset losses of the two 
preceding decades. Ever since World War I the region 
had been losing ground on a comparative basis. In fact, 
the losses in manufacturing had been so large as to 
show an absolute as well as a relative decline. So, there 
was a big deficiency to overcome in order to restore New 
England to its pre-1920 position in this field. 

Naturally you would expect New England to go up 
less than the U.S. in a boom. In the first place, property 
income, which is the highest here of all regions, does not 
fluctuate so much as other types of income. Second, its 
industry has always been primarily in soft goods which 
go up less than hard goods in prosperous times. 

Since New England’s two main income sources are 
industry and property, the region’s ability to boost its 
income was consequently limited. 

Unlike most other regions, New England derives little 
income from agriculture. Therefore, it got little or no 
benefit from the sensational rise in farm income. 

Further its government income rise was smaller by 
comparison. The South and the West got the lion’s share 
with training camps and bases as well as new war plants. 

Looking at the region from a time standpoint, New 
England was in a favorable position in the early war and 
early postwar era. 

e At the advent of war, it was ready to take on war pro- 
duction work in its plants immediately. Its textile looms 
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were quickly switched to turning out military gra 
cloth. Its machine-tool plants stood ready to i 
metalworking plants to make tanks instead of aut 
@ Similarly, no time was lost in capitalizing on the 
of peace. As soon as the shooting stopped, the soft 
producers of New England began turning out < 
supplies again at a merty clip. But heavy goods 1m 
mostly in other regions, took a long time to recony« 
@ ‘Time began to work against the region, however, 
postwar era lengthened. When pentup demand 
shirts and shorts and shoes were fairly well met, th 
goods boom lost steam in a hurry. 

But before going into detail on these changing ti 
and what the future may hold, a historical look at 
region is in order to secure a balanced judgment. 


HISTORY AND MAKEUP 


New England is the nation’s oldest region. 

As the oldest, it has rolled up the most history— 
economic as well as social and political. It is the best 
example in the U.S. of the typical pattern of economi: 
growth in a region. 

e In the early stages of settlement and development, tli 
so-called “primary” or “extractive” industries—farming 
forestry, and fishing—are in the lead. 

@ These give way to the “secondary” industries—manu 
facturing, mining, and construction—as a region passes 
from a rudimentary way of life. 

e In the final stages, as the region becomes quite maturc 
there is a shift in emphasis to “tertiary” lines—distribu 
tion and service. 

A breakdown of New England’s changing labor force 
over a 30-year period clearly shows that the region's 
progress through these three stages has always outpaced 
the nation. Here is how New England compares with the 


U.S. in the 1910-1940 years: 






















Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Person 


New England United State: 
1910 19-40 1910 
Primary industries ........ 
Secondary industries ...... 
Tertiary industries ....... 


Percentage 


FONE 8 eM oir tot Beh ] 


The entire U.S. had traveled a long way toward indus 
trial maturity by 1940. Only one out of five persons wert 
engaged in the primary industries by that time (as com- 
pared with one in three in 1910). But New England i 
1940 was down to 6% in those lines. The region had 
fewer workers percentagewise in the secondary industries 
in 1940 while the nation had stayed constant. Both the 
region and the nation had expanded considerably in the 
tertiary lines but New England still had a larger share 
in 1940. 

Going way, way back to Colonial days, New England 
had the most population, the most commerce, the most 
industry. Boston was the most flourishing city in thc 
colonies before the Revolutionary War. 


New England built the first factories to supply thie 
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New England draws more income 
both from industry and property ... 






(Type of income as percent of total, 1939) 
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'| NEW ENGLAND INCOME LAGS BEHIND U. S. INCOME 


All types of its income gained 
less than the U.S.... 


(Percent gains, 1939 to 1946, by type of income) 
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So its total income 
advanced much less, too. 


(1939 total income equals 100) 
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“Manufacturing: payrolls only; Government: civilian and military pay plus allotments) 
Agriculture: farm proprietors; Property: rents, dividends and interest; All Other: income from trades, services, utilities etc. 
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' manufacturing wants of the new nation. Water was the 

' source of power so the mills were located on the region’s 
many streams. ‘The cotton goods industry sank its roots 
in the river-falls towns. 

By the time mill sites on the rivers were at a premium, 
steam power came along. This caused more mills to 
spring up, usually at tidewater so coal could be brought 
in cheaply. 

Arrival of hydroelectric power again caused more new 
mills to be built in locations farther from the water 
sources. 

New England manufacturing spread from cotton into 
wool goods, leather products, and metals. The region 
capitalized on its timber resource by going into lumber 
and furniture making. 

But by the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
premier position of New England as a cotton goods pro- 
ducing area began to be assailed. In the South, competi- 
tion built up rapidly on cheaper labor and nearer sources 
of supply. New England lost ground steadily in this field. 

Even before that, the Middle Atlantic region had 
forged to the front in manufacturing. Failure to get an 
on and steel industry in New England gave the Middle 
Atlantic the edge. (Boston lost its crown to New York 
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as the leading metropolis.) Thus began the slow, relative 
decline of New England. 

Age, of course, is no barrier to growth. And New Eng 
land kept on growing in various ways. 

Its population, as ticked off by a half dozen decennial 
censuses, went from 4.7-million in 1890 to 5.6-million in 
1900; 6.6-million in 1910; 7.4-million in 1920; 8.2-million 
in 1930; and 8.4-million in 1940. 

But even while growing, New England was losing its 
hold on a big percentage of the nation’s population, 
income, and industry. From the period since the tum 
of the century to the outbreak of World War II, New 
England’s factory workers hardly grew at all. From 1919 
to the outbreak of World War II, in fact, the number 
declined by more than a quarter. At the same time, the 
region as a whole was dividing itself into three distinct 
economic units. 

Draw a line just above the southern boundaries of 
Vermont and New Hampshire and continue it across 
Maine to Portland. Everything above that line comprises 
an area that makes its way by farming, timbering, and 
recreation. And the greatest of these today is recreation. 

This is one of America’s most active playgrounds. It 
has the advantage of being nearer to the heaviest centers 
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of population, such as New York and Boston, than other 
resort sections. It offers swimming, fishing, and boating 
in the summer; skiing, and other winter sports in cold 
weather. 

A guess at the size of this business—as good an estimate 
as any—put the annual volume in 1946 at one-half to 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. Because of the im- 
portance of the business and the lack of specific informa- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston developed 
this vear a New England vacation business index—first 
in the nation. 

As part of a regionwide study of the recreation busi- 
ness, a property survey was made in New Hampshire 
which revealed that 8.4°¢ of all property in the state was 
for recreational use—summer residences or commercial 
places. ‘To facilitate travel into the regions, a plan has 
been developed and construction actually started on an 
express highway from New York City to Bar Harbor, 
Maine (an extension of the Hutchinson River Parkway 
in New York and Merritt Parkway in Connecticut). 


Industrial New England 

Below the imaginary line drawn across the map is the 
section generally called industrial New England. How- 
ever, that can and should be further broken into two 
parts. For gradually industrial New England divided itself 
into two main areas. 

In the eastern part—from Manchester on the north to 
River-New Bedford on the south, soft 
goods lines—shoes, textiles, etc.—predominate. 

In the western part—from Springfield down to New 
Haven-Bridgeport-Waterbury, heavy goods are most im- 
portant. 

Soft goods industries are oldest in the region; they still 
account for more than half of all factory jobs (54% in 
1946 vs. 49°% for the U.S.). 

Most indicative of the character of the region are the 
kinds of employment followed there. In contrast to the 


Providence-Fall 
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nation as a whole, the New England occupation: 
down is as follows (employment groups as _ pe: 
total employment): 





Group New England 

Perea ES). so eo Oe ae § 
Nonfarm proprietors ............. § 
MN hie wn ISIS dderetetes te 20 
SR, rn 14 
Semiskilled workers .............. 32 
RInGied WOLRGIS 6 «6 6.« ins otcunls 16 

7 


Farm proprictors 





Note that New England has a higher than . 
proportion of semiskilled and skilled laborers 
for factory work) and white-collar workers. 


WAR AND POSTWAR 


World War II proved to be a tonic that did a |0t { 
New England’s business health. 

Losses in manufacturing and manufacturing emplo: 
ment which the region had been long sustaining wer 
largely wiped out. 

Idle industrial facilities lost their “white elephant 
tags. One after another boarded-up factories wer 
opened. When the war began, about 6-million sq. ft. «: 
factory floor space were available. This was whittled dow: 
steadily until only about 300,000 sq. ft. were id 
this year. This was in small, scattered: sizes, so a larg 




















operation could not use it. 

Factory jobs started to climb almost as soon as the \ 
came along. Since 1939 total jobs were up over 40°, | 
1945 when the wartime peak was reached. Shipbuilding 
brought fat war contracts and manpower problems t 
Portland, Bath, Boston, New London, Providence, and 
Portsmouth. Ordnance contracts were heaviest in th 
Springfield and New Haven areas. 

Meanwhile, another striking change was taking place 
For New England, traditionally a soft goods producin: 
region, was growing faster on the hard goods side. Whi! 
nondurable jobs went up 13°, from 1939 to 1946, jobs 1 
durable lines pushed up 849%. As a result, nondurab\ 













goods making, which provided two-thirds of all factor 
jobs in 1939, furnished employment in 1946 for on) 
little more than half of factory workers. 

New Englanders like to stress that they’re expanding 
in heavy industry lines while losing on soft goods. 








they sav, we now have over 700,000 workers in durab! 
industries, as against less than 400,000 before the wa 
A good supply of skilled labor is pointed out as an ass’ 
for such expansion. 

Not noticed though is that other regions were going | 







in durable lines at the same time. From 1939 to 194 
New England’s share of U.S. total durable jobs wei 
from 9.4% to 9.6%. 
working field, the region has held its own despite gre2' 
advances clsewhere. 






By pushing very hard in the meta 







But New England suffered a more serious relativ¢ 
loss in the soft goods categories. The region’s share 0! 
the U.S. total number of nondurable factory jobs fell 


from 13.6% in 1939 to 11.8% in 1946. While leat)ier 
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a aod other lines were definitely on the downside, 
ef “1 rf products (though not apparel) surprisingly 
ia bettcr in the region than elsewhere. A pimp from 
: ‘ the U.S. total to 23.3°% over the war years 
ies bly was due to two things: (1) Woolens predomi- 
f in New England and its swings up or down are 
greater than those for cotton; ‘nd (2) more rayon 
' mess came into the region. 
Gince it’s hanging on to metals and dropping some 
lines, New England is really shifting to higher-pay 
bv goods. Also, within soft goods, it loses low-pay 
ics and cottons but keeps higher-pay woolens and 
Seclry. So, within the region, there is a shift to “richer” 


pays 


iaglustries. 
New E ngland is banking a lot too on two newer and 


st mor ing industries—plastics and electronics. Big plants 

alre: idy established in these Geld Monnaniio at 
ringfield and G.E. at Pittsfield making plastics, 
%.theon and General Radio in electronics in the Boston 
¢,. Small companies are numerous, particularly in 


sstics. The Leominster area is described by one New 


pglander as practically crawling with plastics plants. 
‘The statistical picture of the manufacturing employ- 
nt changes follows (percent of U.S. jobs in New 


4 Oct. 
SIndustry 1939 1946 Change 
re 11.8 10.7 ~ 
MMictals etc. .............. 10.9 10.7 =Oh.2 
r EMachmery incl. elec........ 14.8 14.4 0.4 
RPM, oo a ee acs e's BP. 7 8.4 eal de 
= Textile mill products....... 18.8 23.3 +45 
p ppare! @eatner... .. sia. 15.3 2.7 2-6 
sPaper & printing...... a oes 10.7 —0.8 
i Chemic: als-oil-rubber ....... §.2 ioe =f.) 
B Miscellaneous ere L.3 15.2 es 


bRegional observers point out that the declining im- 
tance of New England industry is partly a consequence 
f its relative maturity. Thus, manufacturing may be 
pected to yield fewer jobs in the late stages of indus- 
al development. And at this point, the tertiary lines— 
Kication, travel, trades, etc.—assume more significance. 
Most important, from a marketing standpoint, how- 
er, are the high living standards that usually accompany 
Mature” economies such as that of New E ‘ngland. The 
kion’s per capita income, for instance, has always moved 
higher levels than the rest of the country; in 1946 it 
od at $1,272 versus the U.S. figure of $1,162. 
However, it should not be overlooked that, in terms 
income behavior, New England is the region of lowest 
From 1939 through 1946, New England total 
come rose 101% vs. 130% for the U.S. 
Measured on a share of total basis, the record is the 
lhe region’s share of U.S. income was 8.1% 
39 and 7.1% in 1946, a rather drastic drop. Going 
ka little farther, the regional share was 8.2% in 1929 
bd moved up to 9.2% in 1933—this shows that New 


igland income makes a better relative showing in poor 


ies. As the national economy improved from 1933 to 
59, New England’s share again fell off. 


Curiously enough, population in New England kept 
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NEW ENGLAND’S OWN FORECAST 


A representative group of New England business execu- 
tives was asked by Business Week to express opinions on 
the region's future. Here is what we were told: 


Asked of: Question: %Yes Question: % Yes 
1. All Do you feel New England In 1950 
business will be better in than in 
1947 than in 1946? 1946? 
2. All Do you think New England In 195C 
will outdo the U.S. in 1947 than in 
compared with 1946? 1946? 


5. General* 
Do you think new industries 
will be attracted to New 
England because of its 
skilled labor supply? 

6. Manufacturers# 


7. General’ Do you expect that New 
England can or will re-es- 
tablish itself as a factor in 
foreign trade? 


3. General’ ““— po you think wartime 
growth of metalworking in- 
dustry more than offsets 
soft goods decline so that 
region will maintain its in- 

4. Manufacturers dustrial importance? 


*Includes Banks, Advertising Agencies, Newspapers, Public Utilities, ®aifrooas 


Less than half of New England business men expect 1947 
business activity in their region to surpass that of 1946. 
Barely a quarter of them think New England will be better 
off than other parts of the country. 

When it comes to taking a longer look, their opinion 
doesn't seem to change very much. At this distance, 1950 
looks no more dreary or more exciting than the current year 
of business operation. 

Considerable reliance obviously is being placed on the 
growing importance of the metalworking industry to aid 
New England in the industrial race. At the same time, 
there is a strong belief by non-manufacturers that New 
England's skilled labor will draw new industries; manufac- 
turers are not so positive about this. 

Foreign trade is looked upon by the majority as a field 
for future growth. 
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pace with the U.S. with a 7°, -rise for both the region 
and nation since 1939. Aside from Connecticut, however, 
which experienced an exceptional population influx of 
15%, the rest of New England lagged behind the U.S. 

New Englanders admit that income payments have 
risen more percentagewise since prewar in the nation 
than in their region. But they point out that the dollar 
increase in per capita income in New England was nearly 
the same (about $600) as the increase in national per 
capita income. ‘hey add that regional per capita income 


has consistently exceeded the national average. 


PROSPECTS 


Business activity made its postwar high mark in March 
1947. The soft goods slump which began right after 
that started to pull down over-all business volume in the 
region. Even so, the level of all activity was still above 


1946 in the 1947 spring months. Offsetting the lower 
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Where Yankee Dollars Go 


New England market patterns differ slightly but 
not radically from the nation’s. 

Income per person now averages a tenth higher 
than for the U.S. A trifle more of it goes for fed- 
eral taxes—and savings—than nationally. What's 
left is spent 2 retail channels this way, in contrast 
with the U. S. (1939 sales breakdown as percentage 
of the a 


zs. N.E. Diff. 
Le EA oe MSG, 24.2% 28.2% +4.0 
Fating & drinking......... 8.4 8.0 —0.4 
Gen. merchandise........ 13.5 11.7 ie 
I nis <tees’s «= decen 7.8 8.3 +0.5 
NS ee ree 3.7 3.6 —0.1 
Filling stations........... 6.7 5.6 —}.] 
AMPOMIOUUE. 6s oes ice 13.2 t> my Oe 
Bldg. mat. & home furn.... 10.6 9.1 aes 
Other (fuel, cfc.).... . sss 11.9 14.0 +2.1 


Fewer dollars here go for new homes or new cars 
or into general stores. More is spent on clothes, and 
much more on food. Gasoline is a smaller expendi- 
ture item. But home fuel is a larger one than in the 
U. S. All this simply reflects the facts of climate, 
geography, and similar factors. 

Chains did 24.1% of all retail business in 1939 
versus 21.7% for the U. S. 

New E nglanders are older than other Americans 
on the average—12.7% of the population being over 
60 vs. 11% in the U. S. And little more than a 
fourth of the population is under 18 years as against 
almost one-third for the nation. 











output of nondurables are increases in such lines as elec- 
trical machinery, the paper industry, and services. 

Where does New Engiand go from here? 

That will depend on two things: (1) general business 
conditions in the entire nation; and (2) Yankee ingenuity 
to keep abreast of, if not run ahead of, the national trend. 
Ever since the days when wooden nutmegs were sold, 
Yankee inventiveness has been an asset good enough 
sometimes for a loan at the bank. 

If business is booming everywhere, New England will 
share in the prosperity. If a business bust occurs, New 
England will take a beating. But not to the same degree 
as other parts of the country in either instance. 

Greater emphasis on production of nondurables pro- 
vides a larger degree of employment stability. People 
continue to buy shoes and clothing and food when their 
purses won’t permit them any longer to purchase autos 
and refrigerators. So, the more stable demand auto- 
matically provides more stable employment. 

On the other hand, New England is not as well insu- 
lated as it was prewar to a decline in durable goods 
manufacture. The reason, of course, is that there has been 
more postwar expansion in hard goods lines. 

The current farm prosperity of the nation is not shared 
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to any appreciable extent by New England. Fo ' 
2% of the region’s income comes from farmin. A¢,,,. 
ingly, should agriculture go into a decline, Ney [y},, 
will suffer less than other regions. 

Business leaders in New England do not b 
their goose is cooked by any means. They talk COM 


bre 


confidently about the future as inhabitants f cont € 
areas and they bulwark their arguments by po siting. 
the great advances already made. ; bes hs 
Simply because the region is old does not jeay « Ham 
leaders are old. New England has its share 0: plucfilont . 
aggressive young men who can set their sights a. high JM schus 
the next one. (However, the median age is }h cher ; se tele 
New England than in the U.S.—31 years versu. 29 PS 
There is no agreement on any one thing that Pe 


strengthen New England’s economic position. One my 
says “build up the region as a tourist attraction.” Anoth 
savs specialized kinds of manufacture should be stress; 
Still another points to aviation while a fourth plumps f 





foreign trade. Emphasis on any of these lines of develo) mes 
ment need not exclude the others, is another may 
opinion. ; yer 
There is an awareness, too, that ways and means m 
be found to fill in the gap left by the exodus of tei" ” 
plants. Proposals include research on synthetic fabricjm°™™ 
ode Isla 


improvements in the forest and wood products industy 
further growth of recreation business, further develogmmneti’ 
ment of exports of New England industry, and expansion --- 
of assembly plants for regional and export markets. Ji Hove 

One imaginative forecaster sees the possibility of @ircester 
future New England iron and steel industry founded ofiitterd .. 
the import of high-grade Labrador ores. 

Too, there are at least three organizations functionin 
in Boston whose sole purpose is to promote and finan: 













idence 
ingfield 
ioke .. 


z ; ee Engl 
new industry growing out of scientific research. One; 
American Research & Development Corp.; others a 
Venture Research and New Enterprises, Inc. ba: Busi 


ook a 


WITHIN THE REGION : 


New England has been referred to for so many yeu}, wae 
° . ° = “5 
as a single unit that the uninformed often have take yo 


homogeneity for granted. Of course, it is an error 4%, the 
think so. The war and postwar performance demonstrate. Neo 

. he 
that once again. and f 


The northern trio of states—Maine, New Hampshit@ come 
and Vermont—diverged sharply from the economic phe re, 
tern followed by the southern trio—Massachusetts, Com son 
necticut, and Rhode Island. ppared 

All three of the southern New England states of 
sharp comparisons to Vermont and its sister states. 1! 
southern group is heavily industrialized. Over 40°, « 
labor force fill factory jobs. 

Therefore, the war boom in manufacturing brovzi 
significant population gains to lower New Englan He, 
Population here has gained 8%, a far better showing tht vont 
the rest of the region and even than the U. S. Because psachus 
capita income was already high, the gain did not appeqjde Isl 
so large percentagewise even though total income weggnectic 


. . . ; E a 
up at a rate which was quite satisfactory. q nel 
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HECKING THE ANGLES ON OLD NEW ENGLAND 


breakdown of the New England market and of the changes in it since before the war 


COME 
reent Goin, 1946 over 1939 
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ook at Connecticut. It has the heaviest industrial 
entration (43% of its labor force in factory jobs). 
1 wages and overtime pay attracted many war work- 
who have stayed on. A good many of them came 
i the South although the transition in the case of 
¢ Negroes was in two steps—from the South to Har- 
and from Harlem to Connecticut. 

ome per person soared to $1,406 in 1946, highest 
he region, although the percentage gain from 1939 
among the lowest. ‘This is how the Nutmeg state 
bpared with the rest of New England on this score: 


Per Capita 
Income % Gain 1946 as 
in in 1946 % ot 


1939 1946 Over’39 U.S. 


474 1046 121 90 

}Hampshire .... 548 1010 84 87 
ont 483 1040 115 90 

sachusetts 719 1310 82 113 
le Island 678 1295 9] 11] 
necticut 764 1406 84 12] 
1272 87 110 


1162 116 100 
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The upper tier is much more agricultural. Farm em- 
ployment accounts for one out of every 10 persons in the 
labor force. Accordingly, the typical wartime pattern for 
rural states of little or no population gains was followed 
here. Demobilization of native sons in late 1945 and 
1946 brought population totals back to little more than 
prewar levels in the Maine-New Hampshire-Vermont 
area. 

Generally, income in rural states outpaced income in 
industrial states during the war. ‘That was experienced, 
too, in northern New England. Couple these income 
gains with relative population losses and you get sur- 
prisingly large per capita income gains. ‘Taken together, 
the three northern states did better than the regional 
average on this count. 

Consider Vermont. It has the smallest factory labor 
force component (29%, vs. 38% for the region) and the 
highest farm component (17% vs. 4%). It also had the 
poorest population showing—an actual decline of 2% 
since 1940. 

So what did the wartime experience do to Vermont 
income-wise? Total income went up 109%, which was 
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HIGH INCOMES, LARGE SAVINGS 


Percent of all spending units,* by income and savings class 
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New England U.S. New England U.S. 


Holdings of U. S. Bonds & 


1945 Money Income Bank Deposits (end of 1945) 







Over $2,000 
$500-$2,000 
> | Under $500 
None 


Over $3,000 

| 4 $2,000-$3,000 
$1,000-$2,000 
Under $1,000 






* Units in income classes and savings classes not necessarily same units: 
Some persons with large incomes have small savings, and vice versa 


Dota: U. §. — Federal Reserve Board 
New England — Business Week 
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eight percentage points better than all New England. 
Its per capita income rise was 115%, which was 28 points 
ahead of the region. The tax drain was lowest too in 
Vermont, with 6.6 cents out of every dollar taken out 
by the government (vs. 11.4 cents for New England and 
11.0 for the U. S.). 


Cities of the Region 


Always known as the Hub City, Boston has played the 
most vital part in the region’s economy. From this lead- 
ing metropolis have radiated lines of communication and 
transportation, which have tied other parts of New 
England to it. 

Boston is the principal banker of New England. The 
First National of Boston, by itself, has a quarter of all 
regional deposits and a third of all commercial loans. 

Boston is the principal seaport—from which fewer 
goods are exported than imported. Many New England 
export shipments move out of the Port of New York. 

Boston is the wholesale and retail center of the area. 
Jordan Marsh is building a new department store. The 
city also lays claim to being first in developing a regional 
shopping center in suburban Beverly. 

Industry is greatly diversified—shoes (French, Shriner 
& Urner), leather (American Hide & Leather), textiles, 
electrical goods, machinery (United Shoe Machinery), 
soap (Lever Bros.), rubber products (Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber), chemicals (Dewey & Almy). 

Providence is typical of many industrial cities of the 
region in that company and product names are nationally 
known while the city of origin often isn’t. Examples are 
Gorham silver, Grinnell sprinklers, Nicholson files, and 
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Coats thread. Providence is the second of \ 
England, with industrial emphasis on textiles priy¢,, 
woolens and worsteds. Jewelry and machin 
in importance. Textiles and jewelry lines wer 

by the early 1947 soft goods decline but pick 

as the year advanced. 

Worcester is jammed to the hilt with indus: \. fy. 
space 1s practically nonexistent—so scarce tha’ the }. 
entry remodeled an old car barn. Norton C 
a new factory for making vitrified grinding 
a new refractories building. Heavy demand , 
machinery is indicated by the high level of ec: \ploy 
and rate of operation at Crompton & Knov les 
Works. 

Springfield, which is heavy on metal and inachiy 
industries, plunged into war work rapidly and, excep: 
a strike period in the spring of 1946, has been Hing 
peacetime industrial records since the war. '!\wo |; 
war plants have been taken over by long-established ; 
panies. Indian Motocycle is vacating its original )) 
and moving into the former Reynolds Metals Co. by 
ing. Package Machinery Co. sold its old plant and mo 
into the East Longmeadow plant built for Pratt & \j 
ney Division of United Aircraft. 

Hartford boomed in wartime mainly because of Un 
Aircraft’s location in East Hartford. Much of the 9) 
space used by that company is not now utilized 
headquarters for more insurance companies than 
other city, Hartford has a solid core of white«| 
workers to offset industrial workers whose jobs are 1 
susceptible to business change. That accounts for a: 
tained volume of retail trade. 

New Haven and adjacent cities, Bridgeport and WV: 
bury, racked up the biggest population and manufac 
ing employment gains. Munitions making in both W 
Wars is symbolized in New Haven by the Winche 
Repeating Arms plant. However, its employment did 
skyrocket in World War II as it had in the first W 
War. Consequently, the postwar adjustment was not 
severe this time. 

The cities of New England dominate the region 
completely that their importance cannot be understat 
Their functions in the fields of manufacturing, tu 
service, transportation, and communication are the g¢ 
which make the whole economy move. 

They denote the main characteristic of New Englai 
a region of maturity and a highly concentrated mati 
























































REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives, coupled 
three-page Market Data Supplement, will be availa! sle 
color reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies ¥! 
be mailed to Business Week subscribers upon reque 
without charge—to nonsubscribers for 20¢. Addition 
copies will be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On ord 
of 11 or more, quantity prices will be quoted 0 
quiry. Address orders for reprints to Paul Montgomen 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street Ne 
York 18, N. Y. 
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The great young state of South Dakota is served by The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway through two important gateways, Watertown and Aber- 
deen, located in one of the richest sections of the Sunshine State. 

South Dakota, a leading producer of corn, oats, spring wheat, cattle, hogs 
and poultry, is harvesting another big grain crop. On the solid foundation of 
these and other sources of wealth, South Dakota is rapidly building a pros- 
perous industry. 

To manufacturers and distributors in varied lines, South Dakota offers 
advantageous locations in its many thriving communities. 

The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight railroad, provides constantly 
improved transportation service for South Dakota industry, as it has in more 
than a half-century for South Dakota agriculture. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES - LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


de Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 





























‘MOISTURE 
FREE 


MEANS 
FACTORY 
FRESH! 


DESICCITE* is the new 
_ highly, efficient, low-cost 
drying agent. A small 
quantity placed inside an 
adequately moisture- 
proof package or shipping 
container protects the 
contents. * Products ‘’Dry 
Packed’’ with Desiccite 
are protected against 
damaging moisture. Metal 
products reach the ultimate 
user free from damaging 
corrosion — bright with 
‘Factory Fresh’’ sales 
appeal. ¢ Focds retain their 
freshness, crispness and 
taste. * Filtrol Engineers 
will gladly consult with you 
on your packaging prob- 
lem. Write today for sample 
and full information. 


Dry Pack with 


DESICCITE 


GRADE “A” 


a Tir Product 


FILTROL CORPORATION * 634 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
PLANTS: Vernon, Calif. and Jackson, Miss. 
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U.S. Buying Power Breakdov 


Commerce figures show that Midwest farm state: did 
on per capita income in 1945-46 reconversion year, with No 
east next. But wartime shifts to South, West have changed patts 


How did U. S. individual buying 
power shake down after the war? Mar- 
keting men have long pondered that 
question. The Dept. of Commerce 
this week became the answer man 
when it gave its official estimates of 
income payments and per capita in- 
come (box, page 56). These are made 
by states and regions, for 1946, with 
revisions for past years. 

e Farms Fare Best—In the reconver- 
sion year from 1945 to 1946, Com- 
merce shows that farm states of the 
Midwest fared best; northeastern re- 
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gions of the country did nex 
Income in most of the Sout!: and \\ 
in that year rose less shirply ¢ 
did the U. S. average. 
This performance contrasts with 
wartime changes. The war say » 
gains in buying power in the Sy 
and West at the expense of the Ng 
east. And the wartime shifts 
shadow in importance the slight 
versals that took place last year, =, 
the postwar market picture still dij 
sharply from the prewar 194( 
in that income shares have moved f 

























*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Commerce Dept.’s Figures vs. Business Week's 


Now that the Commerce Dept. 
has released its 1946 estimates of 
income, population, and per capita 
income, marketing men _ naturally 
wonder: How do Commerce’s fig- 
ures stack up with Business Week’s 
in the “New American Market” 
series? 

Here are the percentages by which 
Business Week’s estimates ran over 
(+) or under (—) the estimates of 
Commerce: 

Per Capita 


Income Pop. Income 
Far) West. ..60 —1.3% 2.3% +1.0% 
Great Lakes ... 0 +0.5 —0.5 
Mid Atlantic... —0.2 +0.4 —0.2 
Southwest ..... 0.1 —0.1 0 


e Either Way—The largest differ- 
ence in the two sets of statistics, 
2.3%, appears in Far West popula- 
tion. Business Week estimated the 
Far West 1939-1946 gain as 31%. 
Commerce put it at 34%. Either 
way, the Far West obviously far 
outstripped the U. S. gain of 7%. 
More significantly, compare the 
estimated Far West share of U. S. 
markets. Populationwise, the Far 
West was 8.6% of the U. S. in 
1939. On Business Week’s estimate, 
it had grown to 10.6% in 1946. 
According to Commerce, it was 
10.8%. 
e No Real Difference—Some of the 
divergences among state figures na- 
turally are larger. But, generally, 
they too are quite small. And, 








almost universally, the slight st 
tistical discrepancies make no red 
difference to postwar marketing ap 
praisals. 

What’s more, even the newes 
Commerce estimates are preliminan 
They are subject to revision, jus 
as 1945 statistics were revised thi 
year. 
© Revisions—Statistics that appear ia 
future Market Data Supplement 
made available with report reprints 
will be based on Commerce's ney 
figures, Any revisions necessary it 
statistics previously printed, for 
gions already surveyed, will be har 
dled in the final, nationwide sun 
mary report on “The New Ame 
ican Market” which will clos« 
series, 

One minor difference will re: 
between the Business Weck 
the newly published Commerc: 
come figures. Business Week's sti 
and regional estimates are gcai 
to a U. S. income total of $1625 
billion for 1946, estimate releas 
by Commerce in February. © 
merce’s data are geared to a nev 
estimated total of $169-billion, 
4% larger. For consistency 
Business Week estimates for 
gions will continue to gear to tk 
older U. S. estimate. This wil! n°’ 
affect the relative comparison I 
tween regions that are all-importa!! 
for marketing. 
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Now industrial plant space is available near fast-growing 
Wichita. This is your opportunity for business location in this 
rich, Kansas agricultural belt and oil production area. 

This large, modern facility, 14 main buildings, has been 
tentatively subdivided to accommodate a group of users. Plant, 
office and warehouse space, in portions adaptable to your 
individual requirements, is available for sale or lease. 

Some milling, meat packing, aviation, farm implement and 
oil equipment producers have already “discovered” Wichita. 
Now other manufacturers, distributors, fleet operators, to name 
just a few, can locate in ready-to-operate plant sites here. 


Sprints 





THE BUILDINGS 

range in size up to almost 1,711,000 sq. ft. 
occupying an area of approximately 185 
acres. Main manufacturing building, 1191 
ft. x 1133 ft., structural steel frame, brick 
walls with concrete floors; administration 
building, 169,000 sq. ft., 3-story, steel frame, 
brick walls, air-conditioned; hangar build- 
ing, 73,500 sq. ft.; camouflage building, 
a 30,000 sq. ft.; warehouse (3) 825,000 sq. 
etal ft.; personnel building, 30,000 sq. ft.; 
salvage building, 28,000 sq. ft., and others. 


1625 UTILITIES 
—water, gas and electric supplies are avail- 
able at rates favorable to industry. 


ad 





P.O. BOX 1037 « TROOST AND BANNISTER ROAD «- KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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TRANSPORTATION 


—concrete roads, well distributed through- 
out the plant, connect with paved highways: 
Manufacturing, hangar and warehouse build- 
ing rail spur lines are served by sidings of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Both rail and truck docks 
serve the warehouse area. 


COMPLETE PROPERTY DESCRIPTION: 


Write now to the address below for a com- 
plete and detailed property description. An 
illustrated brochure will be sent on request. 
Ask for information on Plancor 139, 
Boeing-Wichita. 






WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATIO 


are OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL  \ Sabha 
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Here's 
standard she needs! 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 


Baw! Out 
Your Secretary 


the secretarial fact, 





form or 


errors and puzzling questions when it’s so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 

















and their secretaries. 


This remark- 























the Northeast to the South and West. 
e Per Capita Pattem—Per capita in- 
comes moved along somewhat different 
pattems. ‘They reflect state-by-state 
changes—not only in income, but also 
in population (BW —Aug.16'47,p62). 
For example, the far western states 
boast the nation’s best gains in popula- 
tion as well as income. As a result, 
increases in income per person were, 
on the whole, near average. 

By contrast, some of the midwestern 
farm states that racked up sharp income 
gains due to high food prices also lost 
population as agriculture mechanized. 
Result: near-phenomenal jumps in per 

capita income. North and South Da- 
kota are cases in point: They have more 
than tripled their income per person 
since 1940. 


Most southern states registered con- 






siderably better-than-average 
per capita income. Tota 
jumped, and population chai 
e No Consistency—Market ch 
as much from one state to anot 
regions as they do from are 
over the nation. Take, for 
Iiinois and Indiana, which s 
by side geographically. Illin 
1946 income gain was as muc 
the nation’s as Indiana’s 
(Illinois 109%; Indiana 136‘ 
123%). 


© Business Survey—Also publis icq | 


week was Commerce’s Augu: 
“Survey of Current Business 


Commerce experts Charles F. Sch; 


and Robert E. Graham, Jr., 


of the over-all totals into a varich 


detailed regional tables, analy 
technical exposition. 
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tives F 
able “silent assistant” assures you of the ‘ an¢ 
rapid, smooth-running efficiency that every ie cur 
executive requires, P for 
e . . fe, 
° eas i inte 
Mew veviené Sth atin: Postwar Changes in Individual Incomes a 
| 
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Liquor Pricing 

> New York fair trade law in 
effect Sept. 1 stops price wars. 
Dealers pleased, but consumers 






Tfear it means higher prices. 


7 


Sy 


= New York State liquor retailers—and 
‘Bethe distillers who supply them—sighed 
ai relief this week: With fair-trade 
Be pricing of alcoholic beverages becom- 
‘Pi ing mandatory Sept. 1, there will be 
Mno more of the widespread price-cut- 
: ting in New York which has _ been 
@ prevalent since the move was an- 
Snounced (BW —Jun.21’47,p67). 

+ Among the most joyful will be mem- 
M bers of Veterans’ Package Stores Assn. 
and Metropolitan Package Stores Assn., 
© currently battling each other over credit 
for having lobbied compulsory fair trade 
= into existence. Actually, all levels of the 
B )iquor trade exerted pressure for it. 
> But consumers may not face the new 
P arrangement quite so serenely, 
ein Other States—In adopting com- 
© pulsory fair trade for liquor, New York 
F joins Kentucky and New Mexico, pre- 
Sviously the only states with this type 
Sof regulation. Illinois is readying a 
similar move, to become effective in 
eSeptember or October. 

=» Many New York dealers have slashed 
Sprices recently in an effort to get rid 
Hof slow-moving stocks before the 
© mandatory minimums went into effect. 
» And consumers got used to shopping 
jaround for the best bargains. 

Now, with minimum prices the 
Hsame at every liquor store, dealers in 
nonresidential districts stand to lose 
somewhat. Commuters living in New 

York State will no longer bother carry- 
Bing bottles home on the train when 

they can buy at the same price in the 
neighborhood store. 

e Established Practice, But—Fair-trade 

ipricing for liquor is not new in New 

York, but filing has been voluntary. 

All the big distillers and many of the 

smaller ones have fixed minimum re- 

ale prices under the state business 
laws. However, enforcement has been 
lax. The only action a distiller could 
take to prevent a dealer from selling 
tbelow the established price was to 
mitiate injunction proceedings. Few 
distillers took this action. Even those 
who did obtain injunctions didn’t want 
to sue for damages. After all, the po- 
tential defendants were customers. 

| Under the new setup, dealers are 
Inot likely to attempt evasion of fair- 
trading. This time the state will be 
the plaintiff, and the law has some long, 
sharp teeth in it. Maximum penalties 
‘or violations include a ten-day suspen- 
sion of license for the first offense, a 
30-day suspension for the second, and 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC * W A 


for QUICK access 


to industrial 


These accurate- 

ly made hinged 
couplings speed in- 
stallation. Simply 
place them around 
the pre-fabricated 
sections to be 
joined, tighten two 
bolts, and the job 
is done! They 
also serve as 
hangers. 


A steel 
wireway for 
electrical wir- 
ing that combines 
the safety and pro- 
tection of enclosed 
systems with practically 
the same accessibility of 
exposed systems. Its 16 sq. 
finches of cross section allows 
plenty of room for wires and for 
making splices and taps. Eliminates 
the need for multiple conduit runs. 
Easy to install, re-route, extend, and 
is 100% salvageable. Approved for 
circuits up to 600 volts. 


Everything in wiring Points 7, Ne 






Let us send you a copy of ''A Wirewa You'll Like.” Write to 
National Electric Products Corporation. Pittsburgh 30, Penna 
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IF YOU WANT— 
HAPPIER WORKERS 








of oo} Bae 


Cost per employe per day: 
yN cyo\th mn ial-We oar -Ro) mmatel i 
a stick.of gum. 


CORDLEY & HAYES 


443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


Time fo laleleloam) lelaiil-1a: 0m ol l-Yo dal oil oan ce) 


Crane, Ltd. 





revocation of selling privilege 
third. 

e Closing Out Sales—The la 
one way out for the dealer st 
merchandise that won’t move 
he wants to unload an item, 
fies the distributor or brand ag: 
then has an option to pick up t! 
within 20 days. 

If the distributor doesn’t tal 
back, the dealer applies to tl 
Liquor Authority for permis 
close the item out. Upon 
authorization, the dealer sells t! 
at what he desires. But he is pr 
from handling the item again fo: 
e Private Brands—One group of 
will still be exempt from fa 
laws: the private-label variety | 
chiefly by big department store 
as Macy’s, Gimbels, and Hea 
New York City. The chief com] 
advantage will result from the 
ability to price the private brands 
the more widely known liquors. 

Several companies are ready t 
vide the liquor for smaller store 
want to promote a private brand 
customary requirements are that 
dealer register his label with th: 





BORDEN’S NEW BABY 


Elsie, 
the U.S. 


“act of God” 
the mother of 
calf. Its birth interrupted a pu 


} 


was rushed off to her home far 
Macy’s played 
in a newspaper splurge, and Bi 
den’s is offering $25,000 ina bal 
naming contest. 
will have to 


ucts. The winners will get $2! 


ers whom the winners name. 





the most famous cow 1 
has hit the jackpot 
for Borden’s again, with a bit « 
publicity. She 


lic appearance at Macy’s depart 
ment store in New York as Els 


000. The rest will go to the dea 


thas 


n 


a fine new bull 


up the event 


Each contestant 
name the deal 
from whom he buys Borden proc 
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Artful Art, the artist, is a painter of renown who picks 
the Pennsylvania every time he comes to town. Says 
Art: “They surely make an art of hospitality. They 
really treat me like a guest, which really pleases me!” 

















Now see the artist rising up, like Venus, from the 
waves. “This Statler bath’s a seascape that is tops 
with me,” he raves; “The floods of steamy water and 
the soap that keeps me clean, the piles of towels, 
snowy-white, all make a perfect scene! 








Adds Art: ‘The swell jocation here is something else 
you'll like. To shops or shows or business you won't 
have a lengthy hike. The Pennsylvania’s centered in 
the heart of New York City, so when you stay at this 
hotel, you're really sitting pretty!” 


2. 





This portrait of the artist is one of his favorite poses, 
for Statler beds are far more soft than any bed of roses. 
Eight hundred thirty seven springs—a sleep-produc- 
float Art to rest on what he calls, “A 


Masterpiece of slumber!” 


ing number 























“Just eat a Pennsylvania meal, and then you'll know 
it’s true their skillful chefs, without a doubt, are noted 
artists, too. Their meats, desserts, and salads make 
me eat without restraint. With Pennsylvania food 
around, I'd rather eat than paint!” 


STATLER 
HOTELS 














CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 


BUFFALO - 
ST. LOUIS + 


STATLER IN BOSTON + 
DETROIT - 

STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 

NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


HOTELS 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of 
accommodations you want! 








Are you producing metal parts by forming 
small sections and then fabricating them into 
a single unit? If so, an H-P-M Fastraverse 
Press can save you money. Look at the grave 
vault bottom being produced here ina single 
press operation. 

H-P-M Fastraverse Presses make deep, 
intricate draws in all kinds of sheet metal. 
Normally, your part can be drawn in an 
H-P-M Press in a single operation. This 
saves you real money ... less capital invest- 
ment in presses and dies, lower labor costs. 
Call an H-P-M engineer and challenge him 
to prove how he can save you money with 
an H-P-M Press. 


Write for your free 
copy of Bulletin 4206. 
It describes H-P-M 
Fastraverse Metal 
Working Presses. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Marion Road, Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A: 
Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit and Chicago. 


Representatives in other principal cities. 


Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable—"Hydraulic”. 


Aib-tydroulic Fastraverse Presses 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 





eral and state governments, bi 
case lots. 

e Higher Prices?—Distillers re; 
the fair-trade prices after Sep: 
not differ from those previ 
effect under the voluntary filin 
worry, however, that the ab: 
price-cut liquor may cause co 
to think that the fair-trade lay 
price increases. In the short 
least, many of the consumers 


right. 
REFRIGERATOR PRICES UP 


Rising production and materia! cost 
~and shortages which slow dowi: pr 
duction—are forcing up the prices of 
home appliances. 

Both the Frigidaire Division of Gen. 
eral Motors Corp. and Philco Corp, 
last week raised prices on several elec. 
tric refrigerator models. 

Frigidaire refrigerator prices have ad. 
vanced $5-$15 on all but three models 
said P. M. Brattan, general sales man. 
ager. Electric range prices went up 
$5-$10 (no increase on two models): 
automatic dishwashers were boosted 
$15. Home freezers, electric dryers, 
and ironers were unchanged. Prices of 
commercial refrigeration and air condi 
tioners were raised 24%. 

Philco Corp. raised prices an aver. 
age of 8% on four of its 12 lower 
priced lines. 


WANAMAKER TO DELAWARE 


For years John Wanamaker, Phila 
delphia merchant, has had an eye on 
Wilmington, Del., heart of the du 
Pont empire, and only 30 mi. from 
Philadelphia. 

Last week plans for a $1-million, 
two-story department store were on 
the drawing board. A five-acre site had 
been bought, but the final go-ahead 
awaited the pleasure of the Wilming- 
ton City Council: The site is in a resi- 
dential area, must be rezoned for the 
store. 


P.S. 


Independent grocers did a_ bigger 
volume of business in the first half 
of 1947 than during the same period 
in 1946, according to a survey by the 
National Assn. of Retail Grocers. Ay- 
erage increase was 22%; only 13% ot 
the respondents said business was off 

Colorado‘s Supreme Court has in- 
validated a proposed Denver ordinanc« 
to regulate coal retailers. The ordinanc 
(1) raised license fees to $100 for the 
first delivery truck, $5 for each addi 
tional truck; (2) required coal dealers 
to maintain an office within the city. 
These regulations, said the court, <is- 
criminated against Denver's many 
“one-truck” operators. 
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. it couldn’t be cleaner! 

Not even a pipeline’s complete protection, all the 
way from refinery to user, could deliver a cleaner, more sani- 
tary product than the sugar that’s shipped in multiwall paper 
bags! And that means most of America’s packaged sugar. 

Leading sugar companies have found that their 
most efficient and economical packaging, in large or small 
operations, is with St. Regis valve bag filling machines and 
low-cost, protective multiwall paper bags. With Multiwalls 
there’s no possibility of contamination in transit or in storage. 

Whether sugar goes in 100 lb. bags to the baker, 
the soft drink, candy, ice cream or other manufacturer .. . or 
in 5 lb. or 10 lb. bags to the grocer for the housewife’s use 
— more and more sugar is being shipped in paper bags. And 
more and more of those bags are St. Regis Multiwalls. 


In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also 
manufactures: Printing, publication and specialty papers...“Tacoma” 
bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp... Panelyte — St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York ¢ Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 








CONSUMERS 











BUSINESS AND INDUSTR’ 





The St. Regis F neimmeertng Division offers custom-built pac kaging systems to meet the re quire ments of different industries. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.’s Robert R. 
Young (BW—May2+4’47,p70) isn’t the 
only railroader who is merger-conscious 
these days. ‘The same bug has bitten sev- 
eral other rail men. 

Latest to disclose current ambitions 
along such lines: Isaac B. ‘Tigrett, presi- 
dent of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
and Clark Hungerford, president of the 
newly reorganized St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. ‘ligrett is one of the real mer- 
ger veterans of railwaydom (BW-—Apr. 
28'45,p74). 

e Study—According to a statement by 
ligrett and Hungerford, both roads are 
now evaluating the direct and poten- 
tial benefits that consolidating the two 
complementing rail properties might 
bring about. 

This consolidation, if it should go 
through, would produce one of the big- 
gest rail systems operating in the mid- 
continent region (map). It would also 


All these and more in one machine 
—for the price of one. Every time 
you change the cutting tool, you 
have another machine! Write for 
catalog. De Walt, Inc., 358A Fountain 
Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


De War 


THE NAME THAT'S FIRST 
WITH WOODWORKING MEN 


62 





Another Rail Merger? 


Expanding Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and just-reorganized Frisco 
talk over the possibilities. Refinancing plans are still under study 
Union would bring together 8,000 miles of lines in 11 states. 






proun 
Int 
fobil 
About 
yasis. 
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e Bal: 
den i: 
terest 
be the most ambitious merger job ne 
complished in railroading in man thing 
day. Under single ownership .* 





come 8,000 miles of lines extendin: 


of $4 





into 11 states east and west of t 
Mississippi. This is a mileage tot: JgjePPTO 
and breadth of service, few compctit posed 
could equal. capita 
e Extent and Scope—From Chicago, ‘ into t 
Louis, and Kansas City, for examp: i, If ¢ 
trackage of the new system would ¢ levels 
tend: : shoul 
e Southward (via the important M lor th 
phis traffic gateway on one route) t exam} 
busy East Gulf ports of New Orleai $190- 
Mobile, and Pensacola. availa 
e Southeastward to Birminghan est ct 
“Pittsburgh” of the South, and \[o: able i 
gomery, Ala. millic 
@ Southwestward to Oklahoma Cit fe 2c: 
Tulsa, Fort Worth, and Dallas. * Sto 
The system also would contro! res 
shortest rail routes now existin we 
two 7 
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[ERGER VETERAN, I. B. Tigrett of 
ulf, Mobile & Ohio weighs another. 






ween such important trafhe producing 









s nd interchange areas as: 
yy * BM St. Louis, Memphis, and Birmingham; 
e Kansas City, Memphis, and Birming 
im; 
al Kansas City, Tulsa, Fort Worth, and 
- Jallas. 





Speaking of Money—l'inancially the 
ew system would also be something to 
write home about. The merger would 
ombine road and equipment recently 
arried on the books at a value of some 
300-million net. And working capital, 
f the consolidation had taken effect at 
he end of June, would have totted up to 
pround $50-million. 

Interest requirements of the Gulf, 
Mobile now 3 









run around $2.8-million. 
‘About $1.6-million of this is on a fixed 
asis. The remaining $].2-million is 
payable only to the extent that earn- 
bngs permit. 

¢ Balance Sheet—Frisco’s interest bur- 
iden is quite a bit heavier. Its fixed in- 
terest requirements tot up to about $3- 
million annually. And there is some- 
thing over $2.1-million more on a con- 
tingent basis. 

This indicates annual fixed charges 
of $4.6-million and contingent interest 
approximating $3.3-million for the pro- 
posed new system. And that’s if the 
capitalization of the two roads is taken 
into the merger undisturbed. 

If operations should hold around the 
levels of recent years, that interest load 
hould not prove too heavy a burden 
for the combined property. In 1945, for 
example, joint gross revenues exceeded 
$190-million. Almost $19-million was 
wailable for fixed and contingent inter- 
est charges. Over $18-million was avail- 
able in 1946, when gross fell off to $160- 
million. And over $8.8-million was avail- 
able in January-June, 1947. 

* Stock Disposal—Thus far Wall Street 
has heard of no concrete proposals for 
the treatment of security holders if the 
two managements decide that merger is 
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a good bet. However, present capital 
structures of the G. M. & QO. and Frisco 
appear to offer no insurmountable prob- 
lems. Each is relatively simple. 


Gulf, Mobile (even after its merger 


with the Alton) now has outstanding 
only some $67-million of long-term fixed 
and contingent interest obligations; 


283,439 shares of $5 preferred; and 
around 917,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock. 

The Frisco has a 


similar uncompli- 


cated capital structure, since it only 
emerged from the _ reorganization 
wringer the first of the year. Its out 
standing securities now include about 
$128-million of funded debt (either 
fixed or contingent interest); 619,000 
shares of $100-par 5% preferred; and 


1,241,000 shares of common. 
e How It Might Be Done—According 
to Wall Streeters who claim to be in 
the know, officials working on the mer- 
ger study are now considering two se- 
curity-exchange proposals. One is said 
to involve the organization of a new 
company with a straight share-for-share 
exchange of stock, and a dollar-for-dol 
lar exchange of the bonds. The second 
would have the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
assume Frisco’s outstanding funded 
debt, then exchange its own shares for 
I'risco common and preferred on an 
equal-switch basis. 

The second plan is reported to be 

favored at the moment. And that’s not 
surprising: It is a procedure that has 
been followed many times in consum 
mating rail mergers. 
e Stock Ranges—Gulf, Mobile stock- 
holders, however, probably would re- 
ject any share-for-share exchange pro 
posal at the moment. Frisco preferred 
is now selling on the Big Board at 
around $32 a share vs. the $43 price 
that G. M. & O. preferred commands. 
Frisco common is selling at around $9 
compared with today’s $12.50 cost of 
Gulf,, Mobile common. 

Such a differential in favor of the 
G. M. & O. shares is natural enough. 
Despite its greater size, the Frisco has 
never been a particularly profitable prop- 
erty. This is evidenced by its successive 
reorganizations in 1896, 1916, and 
1947. The last one followed a stay of 
some 14 years under protection of the 
bankruptcy courts. 

The last revamping of Frisco’s finan- 
cial structure was a drastic one, and 
this may change its luck where stock- 
earnings are concerned. It has yet to 
prove its ability to stand up under fire 
without cracking, however. And _ the 
prices of its shares today, obviously, re- 
flect this lack of “seasoning.” 

e Leadership Helped—Under the lead- 
ership of “Ike” Tigrett, on the other 
hand, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has 
proved its ability to take quite a fiscal 
beating without losing its solvency. 

Tigrett, a native of Tennessee, didn’t 
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Fine paper 
says Hello-in 
the finest way 





Like the friendly smile, 


the firm handshake, the tipped 
i ee 
greets your correspondent the 


fine business stationery 


right way — immeasurably en- 
Make 
certain with your printer that 
the finest paper represents you. 
Fox RIVER PAPER 
TION, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


hancing what you say. 


CORPORA- 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 


Look through---- 
the paper... {7 


see all three! 
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The loan that staked a 


vHE famous Stouffer chain of restau- 
| rants began in a small dairy stand 
in Cleveland. Stouffer meals drew a full 
house from the start. 

Under a thrifty and aggressive man- 
agement, one restaurant became five... 
then ten...in Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia. 


By 1937 Stouffer’s was ready to open 


in New York City. The move had its 
risks. Competition would be keener, 
costs higher. But success would mean 


a big boost to their standing. New York 


was a logic al goal 


The immediate problem was working 
capital. Expansion during the previous 
ten years had absorbed most of Stouf- 
fer’s earnings. The Company 


came to the Bank of Manhattan. 


RAL DEPOSIT 





| Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 





million meals 


The Bank traced Stouffer's record in 
other cities. Everything pointed to their 
ability to make a successful place for 
themselves in New York. 

The Bank extended Stouffer's a line 
of credit which made possible the 
Pershing Square restaurant, Other 
loans helped start other branches, 
Stouffer's first two New York restau- 
rants served over a million meals, in 
their opening year. 

Today. the firm operates fifteen res- 
taurants in seven cities, and others are 
being planned. 

This is one more example of the 
Bank of Manhattan's readiness to as- 
sist sound businesses, with funds and 

seasoned counsel, at vital turn- 


ing points in their careers, 





INSURANCE CORPORATION 








become a railroader until his 
ties. His debut came in 19]? 
years as cashier of two ‘Tennes 
At that time he was persuad 
come president of the 4 
Birmingham & Northwestern 

e Uncanny Knack—Since th 
enjoyed plenty of experience 
cess—in railroading. A glance 
tem he now heads is good proof 
ent prominence as a major Gr 
to-the-Gulf carrier is due entir 
uncanny ability of ‘Tigrett. He 
able to pick up on advantageo. 
via lease or merger, other rail 
ties that can be counted on 
new and profitable sources of ti 
his own system. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
ample, doesn’t own the milea: 
gives it an entrance into New ( 
leans (and thereby a substantia 
of the huge amount of export a 
port freight flowing through th« 
That was acquired in 1933, y 
leased the properties of the New ( 
leans Great Northern Ry Co. 

e Webbing Out—A_ similar | 
inspired deal was the early summer n 
ger with the Alton R. R. This extend 

the Gulf, Mobile from St. Louis int 
Chicago and Kansas City, and ma 

the road a not-to-be-overlooked North. 
South rival of the Illinois Centra 

Wall Streeters are a little surpris: 
that Tigrett hasn’t waited until G. \\ 








& O. digested the Alton deal. But the 
are sure that he is the catalyst in the 
negotiations with the Frisco. 

e Insurance Interests—They wouldn't be 
surprised, however, if some of th 
insurance companies had a finger 
pie, too. Insurance interests emerg 
large holders of Frisco stock taken in 
exchange for bonds of the old compam 


4} 


| when that road finally completed reor 


ganization proceedings. J. W. Stedman 
Prudential Insurance Co.'s rail expert. 
resigned recently as an Erie director t 
become chairman of Frisco’s executive 
committee. 


BANK STRIKE ENDS 


The nation’s first major bank strike 
has petered out without making a dent 
in the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Trust Co.'s 
original firm position. After a month 
strike, Local 96 of the Financial F1 
plovees Guild (C.I.O.) has capitulate 
with a back-to-work vote. 

[he Brooklyn Trust Co. refused 
negotiate with Local 96. Its 
Ihe union hasn’t been certified as a bai 
gaining agent. The bank’s official con 
ment: 

“Certain of our former employees 


who voluntarily left our employ during 
the past 31 days have applied for rein- 
statement. In cases where vacancies cxist 
in the positions applied for, such pet 
sons will be notified by telegraph. . 
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has created a life that tops most Western thrillers 
(No. 6 in a series of ‘‘Good People to Know’’) 


’em. Their three kids are Gunns of the same 


Bneaning and dignity to the western ranch 
: calibre. Even 8-year-old Sammy has a hand in 


Sradition ... the Gunns also typify the modern 
Papproach to farming—the attitude that 
Warming is a happy means to a happy end, 
Pgood living. 

© Both Roy and Maggie were born on 


running the family ranch. 

This is a robust, refreshing story of a family 
which gets a big bang out of life and which 
could probably lick any kind of problem. It is 
Pyanches. Roy’s first job was breaking wild a story which will inspire many another of 
Jorses. Maggie, his “pardner” from their America’s farm families in their search for a 
youth, used to take “em from there and school larger, fuller life on the land. 


e 
ed 
= 


Pe 

6. WHITEY, a Mexican burro, plays triple 
role as pack animal, saddle donkey or cart 
horse. Sammy, 8, atop Whitey, adheres like 


4. CEDAR TREES on the ranch furnish posts 5. ROY'S WIFE, Maggie, likes to cook, sew 
for the miles of fences needed. Tate, 17, FFA- and manage the garden for the family. But 
chapter president and aiming for Texas A.&M., like the other Gunns she prefers to ride the 


rassles a load of cedar posts onto the truck. range, often lends a hand with the animals. a burr to anything four-legged, at any speed. 


Better Farming, Better Living 




















Every month is 
perfect shipping month 
on ROCK ISLAND 


Wien 1h 








Giving shippers practical | 
advice on safe packaging, /@ 
stowing and marking is a 
primary job of 272 Rock 
Island freight specialists 
whose experience in this 
work totals 3,620 years! For 
safer, faster transportation, 
ship via Rock Island. Investi- 
gate today! Offices in all 
principal cities. 












ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 
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THE 
WEIGHT 
OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
OPINION 


In 1946, 693 advertisers 
placed 3,239 pages of busi- 
ness-goods and services ad- 
vertising in the pages of this 
magazine. 


. more than the total for all 
other general business maga- 
zines—combined. 


BUSINESS WEEK 3239.43 
Magazine 2 1320.63 
= 3 482.67 
- 4 312.25 














While most employers were still rel- 

ishing the victory for management rep- 
resented by passage of the ‘laft-Hartley 
act, two things were happening which 
robbed that victory of some of its early 
luster. : 
e Unabated—F'irst, the union propagan- 
da drive against what was stigmatized 
as a “slave labor” measure did not abate 
with the law’s enactment. On the con- 
trary, it gathered momentum and it 
gathered converts. The latest Gallup 
poll on the subject showed: A majority 
of the persons who had opinions on 
the bill favored amending or repealing 
the act which just last week became 
effective as law. 

Management’s side of the story—told 
so persuasively while the proposal was 
being debated—was being forgotten. 
Employer groups were failing to carry 
through with their information cam- 
paigns. 

e Getting Around It—And second, the 
contract the coal operators signed with 
John L. Lewis was showing union lead- 


SIGNING CONTRACT: In the heat of a summer’s night, representatives of Ford a 
U.A.W, reach a last-minute agreement before the Taft act takes effect. Present are (tro 
left to right) Ford’s Mel Lindquist, John Bugas; U.A.W.’s Richard Leonard; (rear) Ford 
Malcolm Denise, Manton Cummings; U.A.W,’5 Maurice Sugar, Thomas ‘Thompw 


Management Guards Its Gain . 


Industry increases vigilance to keep Taft law fully effectiv: 
But it has already lost ground: Unions’ unabated propaganda sways 
public against the act; many contracts sidestep its provisions. 




















ers in every industry how the new | 
could be bypassed in many impor 
respects. 

To that section of manageme 
which had striven mightily for the 
sage of the Taft law, these two de 
opments marked lost ground. Emplox 
associations were being prodded to 
the public on the need for giving ¢ 
new statute a chance to operate betor 
supporting amending legislation. ‘: 
individual companies—reporting vary 
degrees of success—were fighting | 
to hold on to their new and hard- 
legal rights. 

e Union Moves—Meanwhile the unic! 
richer by a backlog of public opini 
which would have political utility 
efforts to fight the law and its spon: 
in the next election, still had the pr 
lem of living under the new set of 
By strikes, horse-trading, threats, 
cajolery, they had managed to exter 
most union-security contracts for 
other year—the legal limit. By van 
dodges and stratagems, which Co! 
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What the men in this photo are “plotting” is — their LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 


f . a ee See ing pace with improvements in their work- 
Ne own safety. For this is a “safety meeting” conducted S| a I 
eer ; 2 CSdes: ing conditions. 
by a coal mine section foreman with his men to check Today, sbout two-thirds~over 260,000— 
on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. of the nation’s bituminous coal miners own 


Meetings like this are held regularly by all section their own homes or rent from private land- 


‘ eS aoe : : lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
foremen in America’s progressiv e bituminous coal 


pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 


mines. They are just one phase of the never-relaxing csdinerily available to: woskers fo other in- 

rt safety program which has made coal mining now twice dustries. For example, newly built modern 

ct as safe as it was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
{1 : | f F fo: 36 as little as $18 per month. 

uit worked —and more than four times safer if measure Home-ownership among miners is increas- 

in tons mined, ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being ment and financial aid from mine owners 


, - who realize that a man becomes a better 
operated with greater safety than ever before . . . but ' : 
S worker and 2 better citizen as he develops 


through skillful management and huge investments in pride in “a home of his own.” 


mechanized equipment they are the most productive 


—and pay the highest wages —in the world, BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


UMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











nother example of industry’s recog- 

A nition of the superior qualities of 

Presstite Sealing Compounds is found in their use by Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., in the new General Motors 


**Train of Tomorrow.” 


In this latest passenger train development, Presstite No. 542 
Permagum is used to seal around water and steam pipes and 
electric conduits where they pass through partitions or floors. 
Presstite No. 576 Permagum is used under retaining bolt heads 
of Astra Dome window units. In other types of car construction 


Pullman-Standard is utilizing 


Presstite No. 330 Enamelite, 


No. 500 Adhesive Felt Tape and No. 590 Extruded Glass Sealer. 


Whatever your construction or assembly problem may be — 


if you require a protective seal against moisture, air, water, 
vapor or for any other purpose, send your specifications to ‘“‘Seal- 
ing Headquarters.” Our experience, laboratory, research and 
production facilities are at your service — write today. 


Products of Presstite Engineering 
Refrigeration: Sealers for domestic and 
commercial refrigeration— Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Automotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape— 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesive car cement—Protec- 
tive coatings—window and glass sealers. 
Building and Construction: Special build- 


PRESSTITE 


PRESSTITE 


3936 Chouteau Avenue °®* 


Company Serve These Industries 
ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 
pounds—Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers. 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster. 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 





TRE UMITED STATES OF amERi Ca 
TRE MATIOWAL LABOR RELATIONS SoaK 


AFFIDavil 


FOR USE 18 CONFORMITY wiTH SECTION (> 
OF TE WAT/OWAL LAGOR RELATI OWS act a 
AMENDED sunt 23, 1997 


{ My tere of office expires on 
2. | am note member of the 
arty, | donot Believe inand | ae nets sente 
on that Believes imor teaches the overthrow cf the unites 


oy force or by any illegal or uncons 


Subecrivet and sworn to 
Before we thin dey 


of_____._.___ . 19. 


Botery Public in and for the 

County of accinan pps 6 

Co , FETE OD 

MY commission expires 

(stav) 

WARN ic AMY FRAUDULENT STATEMENT OR I SREPRESENTATION IN Te 
SUBJECT TO PUNISHMENT OF 910,000 FINE. OR 10 YEARS i» Pe 
AS PROVIDED FOR BY SECTION 395A OF TRE CRIBINAL CODE 











AFFIDAVIT required by NLRB to certi 
a union officer is non-Communist. 


gressman Hartley insisted wo 
investigated, they had used no 
tract-terms to get a measure 
tection against being sued. Bi 
much more they could do t 
the effect of the regulations 
wide-open question. 

As of this week the A.F.L. and C1 

top officialdom were persevering 
their refusal to file non-Communist 
davits (picture, above). Except for 
few nonafhliated organizations, most 
portant of which is the Machinist 
this policy will fence unions off { 
the National Labor Relations B 
They will be unable to get help eithe: 
establishing their bargaining status 0 
fighting against employer _ practic 
which discourage unionization. NLRB 
business (chart, page 74) will full 
sharply; as long as the labor boycot 
lasts, the bulk of its work will cons 
of processing the complaints of ei 
ployers. 
e Liability—Employer efforts to hol 
some rights to sue unions for contrac 
violations enlivened the days, hour 
and even minutes before the effect: 
deadline of the ‘Taft law with som 
really arduous negotiating. ‘The unio! 
all insisted that contracts would ha 
to be closed before midnight of Augus 
22; otherwise union security provision 
which they wished to have as part 
the new contracts would be out 
window. 

Thus Ford and C.1.O. negotiato! 
kept one eye on their documents, 
other on the clock as they argu 
through to not one, but two agreement! 
(picture, page 70). Both will be subm« 
ted to the rank and file for their choict 
Under one proposal, Ford emp!oye 


+} 
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Cost-Heavy Systems have a nasty habit of getting pointing to the particular operation where in- 
in the way of profits. You can beat that stymie efficiency or waste of material threatens profits. 
by simplifying systems with the aim of reducing 


a sntalRh cute 3 Provides up-to-the-minute data for establish- 


; : ing prices that will yield the right profit. 
EXAMPLE: A prominent manufacturer, faced with 


rising expenses, introduced a new Kardex cost Look for those hidden high costs that block 
control system that: profits—in sales, cost, inventory, ledger or 
1 Combines previously scattered cost records ina Pt oduction control. Here is wher e Remington 
master control through Kardex-simplified form Rand simplified systems will pay real divi- 
design. Easier posting and visible indexing save dends by reducing controllable costs. Write 


time of one clerk. for our free 96-page analysis of dollar-saving 
2 Flashes prompt warning through Kardex visible systems, Graph-A-Matic Management Control. 
signals of any variance from previous costs— Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Simplify and save ...with KARDEX Remaglon Rand 
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NLRB’s BUSINESS 


The case load from beginning 
to end of the Wagner act 


5 a 
an Claims 








Unfair Labor Practices 












































Thousands of Cases Pending 








*as of August, 1947. Others ore 
June 30th, fiscal year figures 





Dote: National Labor Relations Board © BUSINESS wer 


P R E F E R R E D will get a modest wage increase an( 


old-age pensions. Under the other the 
ON GROUP INSURANCE will ara flat 15¢-an-hour boost and n 
retirement allowances. ‘The union liab! 
J ’ ity issue is sidestepped for a year, during 
Preferred for its broad experience, the AEtna which the union cents be ‘sued, whi 
a joint study of the problem is being 
made. 

than any other company. The Murray Corp. took a three-wee\ 


: ‘ strike rather than give in on union hi 
Preferred for quality of service, the Atna bility. Settlement came on the eve 


Life is represented by a nation-wide network of the deadline for the ‘Taft-Hartley bi 
: : Ihe company finally agreed to give 
field men trained in every aspect of Group an arbitration clause which had _ bee: 
in the previous contract, in return for 
a union-responsibility proviso. It w: 
Preferred for custom-built plans, the AEtna be a breach of contract at Murray- 


, : : subject to civil suits under the pro 
Life saves executives time and trouble by mak- sions of the new law—if there are pr 





Life serves more Group Insurance policyholders 


Insurance. 


ing a professional analysis of their requirements duction impediments of any kind with: 
out first exhausting the grievance pr 


and tailoring special plans to suit their clients. cedure. 

e Reaction—Two other companics—lo- 
; ternational Harvester, and Cutter Lab 
LIFE +« PENSION SICKNESS oratories in Berkeley, Calif.—felt the 
weight of the broad employer interest 
HOSPITALIZATION ACCIDENT in union-responsibility deals when thei 
announced settlements. Cutter 
ported its switchboard swamped } 
calls from indignant businessmen wh 
assumed the company had followed the 
lead of the coal operators. And Harve: 
ter, to counter the impression that ! 
had traded away management right 
as set forth in the Taft-Hartley bi. 
took national newspaper space wf a 
duce its union-liability clause in ful. 
AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Y Actually, both companies retained 4 
substantial measure of the new author 
ity granted employers by the law. But 
both could testify to a growing mat: 
agement vigilance which is being rouse¢ 
to keep the Taft law from beco:min 
a dead letter. 


FOUNDED 1850 ° HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Silent Partner of Your Night Run! 


» He’s the unknown friend of the fleet 

operator . . . the man who molds your 
Kelly tires into the improved shape that pays 
off in longer mileage. 

And he’s only one of the experienced 
craftsmen whose care and skill have made 
Kelly dependability a tradition for 53 years. 

It’s because of them that the new Kelly 
will take more punishment than the average 
truck tire. . . that it’s stronger built to resist 


bruising and blowouts . . . that it’s safe. 


Make the new Kelly the silent partner of 


your night run—your day run, too. Cash in on 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 


Kelly’s reputation for delivering smoother 


operation, fewer delays and more revenue miles! 


Cumberland, Maryland 








UNIT 357 


MOBILE CRANE 


a= .’ It’s Self-Propelled 
‘+ It Rides on Rubber 
. It has 1001 Uses 


FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 
LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR ONE ENGINE 

on 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
Y 
UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
many modern and exclusive features. 


RANE & SHOVEL 
CORP. suennam st. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 





VAT IEE Grow 


WHEN MADE WITH 


MANY products you cre now making, or 
plan to make, will increase tremendously in 
soles appeal by simply specifying VIOLITE 
Phosphorescent or Fluorescent Pigments when 
ordering plastic molding powder. For com- 
plete information write for free booklet. 


RHODE ISLAND 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


AN AFFILIATE OF SUN CHEMICAL CORP. 
100 PULASKI STREET, WEST WARWICK, R. I. 








Labor Joins In 


At Oliver Iron Corp., union 
and management mencooperate 
on time studies. Firm pleased, ex- 
tends plan to rank-and-file. 


When this year’s vacation season 
ends, the 84-year-old Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh is going to 
experiment with an experiment. It’s 
looking for an answer to a question that 
interests management everywhere: How 
much of a role can labor be given in the 
operation of a business? 

Seven years ago Oliver undertook 
what it concedes is still an experiment. 
It wanted an efficient time-study and 
production-methods department. But it 
was aware that too often the most 
carefully assembled department func- 
tions badly because of labor suspicion. 
e Equal Representation—Oliver put two 
and two together. By its arithmetic that 
meant coming out with a department 
manned equally by management men 
and representatives of C.I.0.’s United 
Steelworkers, which bargains for Oliver's 
1,500 production workers. 

his management idea was first made 
a supplement to the company’s 1940 
wage contract with the union. It has 
been in its agreements ever since. To- 
day, four full-time joint time-study 
teams operate in the Oliver plant. The 
company thinks they’re wonderful. And 
just as soon as all the rank-and-file em- 
ployees get back from their vacations, 
Oliver is going to expand its labor part- 
nership program—and keep on expand- 
ing it to as much as labor will take. 


@ Flow It Works—Here’s how the plan 


works: When a union-member vacancy 
occurs on a team, notice of a vacancy 
is posted on the local’s plant bulletin 
board. From the names of applicants 
turned in by the local, management 
selects one. The selection is based pri- 
marily on the employee’s plant record, 
his education and adaptability. He is 
paid by the corporation. 

The corporation’s time-study depart- 
ment trains the new member of the 
team on the theory of the work and its 
practical application. Motion pictures 
and courses drawn up by the Methods 
Engineering Council and Prof. Ralph 
M. Barnes of the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department at the University of 
Iowa figure largely in the instruction. 
e Skirting Objections—If the manage- 
ment or the union balks at a team’s de- 
cision, several steps can be taken: (1) 
The team might be ordered to restudy 
the job; (2) it might be handed to an- 
other team; (3) if finally necessary, all 
four teams might make separate studies. 

But generally a knotty problem is 
worked out through what might be 


1 Ge GSR GR NE rete 


TEAMWORK ADVOCATE: Oliver iron’s 
T. F. Smith gets labor aid on standards 


called a collective bargaining review o/ 
the case. So far the program has worke 
smoothly. 

Naturally the question arises: Has the 
management-labor joint time-study de 
partment proved its worth? Theodor 
F. Smith, Oliver’s president, and othe: 
plant executives say it has. The firm ha 
never made a_machine-by-machine 
plant-wide survey but in spot check 
production has increased more thai 
50% in some cases. 

Here again there is no final breal 
down, as the figures available are ; 
combination of job incentives, meth 
changes, and job training. 

e Production by Harmony—Oliver 
management is satisfied that more ha 
mony among the employees is creat 
by a better understanding of the pu 
poses of time study and meth 
changes. Oliver never had a strike ¢ 
cept for the nationwide steel walkout : 
1946. The corporation is sure that 
ised employees produce more of i 
nuts, bolts, rivets, pole line hardwar 
small forgings, guard rail equipment 
automotive, and railroad specialties, 


TIPS ON COMMUNISTS 


A recently launched information se! 
ice for employers is beginning to s 
service in labor’s own fight against 
left-wing. 

The service is produced by the Ameri 
can Business Consultants, Inc., Ne 
York City, in the form of a weekly pul 
lication—“‘Counterattack—The Newslet 
ter of Facts on Communism.” ‘Th 
newsletter apparently has some right 
wing unionists among its subscriber 
Informati on which it h as published ¢. 
clusively is finding its way into t] 
right-wing labor press, and is being use 
as  emmunition against the Commun t 

Associated in 
Counterattack are several former |B! 


+ 
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MreT... has pudgy little pads tipping 

his broad, stubby fingers...ws definitely not the 
man for picking pockets, pins or pickled peppers... 
repairing watches, hooking up dresses and splitting 
hairs. And most men aren't much better than Mr. T! 


<_ 


UMBLEBUM @ 
or ( ~<«) ) 


igitdexter...( . 
git exter... re 
= 


Owzr one man in twenty-five, one woman 


d 


in four, has better than average finger dexterity 
...and average isn’t very good!... Which may 


explain why handling and sticking stamps is a 





finicky, fatiguing job for most people... and 





why a postage meter is welcomed in most offices! 
Because a postage meter does away with stamps! 

The meter holds any amount of postage you want 
to buy... prints postage on the envelope in any 
amount needed for any kind of mail... prints a 
dated postmark, and seals the envelope flap at the 
same time... Prints postage on tape for parcel post 

. Protects postage from loss or theft, does its own 
accounting... Saves mailing time and effort in any 


Miss D... has dandy hands office, large or small... And metered mail makes 

for making shadow prctures, long fingers like 
animated calipers ... facile at knots, tying trout 
flies, embroidering petit point, sticking pins and 
stamps... without ever nicking her nail polish! call the nearest Pitney-Bowes ofhice...or write for 


.. And most women aren't as good as Miss D! an illustrated booklet. 


better time through the post office, too!... 


If there isn’t a postage meter in your office, 


- PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


)RY Prrney-Bowgs, Inc., 1417 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


= Originators of Metered Mail...largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 63 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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STARR BUILDING 


* THIRD & GRANT ° 





Learn the facts that are “selling” industry everywhere on using 
Rigidsteel Trussless Construction. Let us show you how Rigid- 
steel design can save you time and money on first cost and 
lifetime maintenance. Rigidsteel Buildings are soundly en- 
gineered to permit fast erection and maximum inside space 
without sacrificing sturdiness. Write for the Rigidsteel story. 


SKEY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH: 19, 





PA. 
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+0 QF@.., all business. 


agents whose goven 
was to keep tabs on 
sive groups. The G 
which they have co: 
eminently reliable. 
Its editing is noi 
pains to distinguish 
progressivism and th 
Russian brand. 


C. of L. Restuc 


Labor Dept. survey 
completed in October, y 
annual dollar cost of |iy 















a family of four. 












The Labor Dept. is takin; 
complete, starting-from-s¢ rat! 
the cost-of-living problem , 
present index was first compi 
years ago. 

The new survey, whicli il 
pleted in October, is a uni 
comprehensive study of the, 
For the first time in histor, 
ernment will say just how much 
it thinks the average Amen 
family of four should have e 
to live “satisfactorily.” 
e Started—and Stopped— he 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statig 
tually started the survey two y 
at the request of a House a 
tions subcommittee. But rapid 
in the cost of living and, more: 
uncertainty over BLS’ 1947-45 
virtually put a stop to work 
project. 

BLS officials now feel that, 
eral, prices will not change : 
the next three months. So ' 
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vey, which will cover the ye: the Mi 
June 30, 1947, will still be gijght Cor 
tially correct when issued. bc Powe 
e “Average”—BLS picked a ff 1935, 
four—husband, wife, daughter of. higk 
son of 13—as average. It set ou ier ey 
the “minimum standard of liv jut 
which this family would be a 

. ilding 





The survey is based on the 


choices of so-called “average fqgey- its 
in 34 cities across the countq™mgot, we 
will include: (1) the comfor{Malls five 
modern home; (2) three “good ch wei; 
a day; (3) the “right” clot Histor 
work, play, and dress; (4) “go ey met 
portation; and, (5) a radi¢ ct. Th; 
newspaper, and at least tw hesole si 
month for the family. 

e Delay—BLS had tentatively | urbine-§ 
to release its findings sometime #" ¥*S 
tober. But it is now believed t ) IO S 
release date will be moved he dec! 
vember. Reason: BLS officials ¢ boile 
want release of the survey | i in st 
with either the C.I.O. or the @iistified 
convention, both scheduled fo HH, 1, 
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Vhea the Port Washington Station 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
ght Company (now Wisconsin Elec- 
bc Power Company ) went into service 
1935, its steam generating unit was 
e highest capacity, super-pressure 
jiler ever installed in a utility power 
tion. It was as high as an eight-story 
uilding and as wide as a six-lane high- 
ay. Its drums, each forged from a single 
got, were sixty feet long with seamless 
alls five and a quarter inches thick, and 
ch weighed seventy-five tons. 
History-making as these figures seem, 
ley merely highlight a more startling 
wt. This mammoth unit was, and is, 
be sole source of steam for an 80,000-kw 
irbine-generator. Thus Port Washing- 
n was the first large central station to 
into service relying on a single boiler. 
he decision to place this confidence in 
¢ boiler resulted in a large initial sav- 
ig in station cost and has been amply 
stified by the unit's record of reliabil- 
y. In the eleven years since its installa- 
ion, it has been available for service 95 
per cent of the total elapsed time. 


During 1936, its first full year of 
operation, Port Washington set a record 
for efficiency by operating at a lower 
average rate of coal consumption per 
kilowatt-hour than any other steam 
power station. Even more remarkable 
is the fact that today its overall station 
efficiency continues to be the standard 
by which steam station performance is 
measured. 

In its expansion of recent years, 
Port Washington has recognized the fine 
performance of its original C-E boiler 
installation by placing repeat orders for 
three additional C-E Units. The first of 
these went into service in 1943, the 
second is about to go into operation and 
the third was ordered early this year. 

The association of C-E with Port 
Washington and many other power sta- 
tions that have made history speaks for 
itself. The experience, special skills and 
engineering which have brought about 
this association are available to you, 
whether your capacity requirements be 
as small as 1,000 Ibs. of steam per hour 


or as large as 1,000,000. 


et a 


SS 


0. e — P ort Washington Station — WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
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These three factors are the unwritten 


plus-values in every C-E contract 


Knowledge ~ to solve today’s, 


and tomorrow’s, steam generating 


problems. 


Experience— to interpret, from a 
world-wide background in every im 
portant industry, the specific needs of 


each installation. 


Facilities —to manufacture com- 
plete steam generating units for ever) 
capacity from 1000 pounds of steam 





per hour up to the largest. B-161 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














ALL HER CLOTHES 


DESTROVE! 


Protect yours with Pyrene 


Susan took a chance and lost! A Pyrene* 
Fire Extinguisher would have stopped this 
fire at the start. Don’t you take a chance. 
Keep a Pyrene handy; it’s quick and easy 
to use. Get yours TODAY! At your hard- 
ware, home or auto supply store. 
Pyrene + dependable Fire Extin- 
guishers since 1 90 








PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWARK 8 © NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 





XLO MUSIC SPRING. 
WIRE __-~ 


The King of me- 
chanical Spring 
Wires now avail- 
able for imme- 
diate shipment 
from Worcester- 
Akron - Chicago 
- Los Angeles. 

Sizes .003'' » .200"' 


JOHNSON 


Steel & Wire Co., Worcester 7, Mass. 








manufactures a chair 
for every seated 

Hundreds 

of thousands in use 


worker. 


all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited. 


(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1212 Campbell Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Last major union representation 

election under provisions of the old 
Wagner act was held last week for 
employees of the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. at Middle River, Md. Within 
hours of the close of the aircraft- 
plant polls, one industrial relations 
era had ended and another had be- 
gun. Elections had come under the 
new Taft-Hartley law, which broad- 
ens management's rights to urge em- 
ployees to reject unionization. 
e Jumping the Gun?—The Martin 
election climaxed an intensive three- 
way campaign, and the two unions 
involved—C.1.0.’s | United Auto 
Workers and the International Assn. 
of Machinists—complained that the 
company had jumped the gun on 
the T-H law by campaigning di- 
rectly for a no-union vote. Fewer 
than one in five of those who cast 
unchallenged votes heeded the com- 
pany’s appeal. 

U.A.W. topped the field with 








aac 


ZERO-HOUR VOTE, as Wagner act dies, brings union protest at Glenn Marti 


Historic Occasion: Last Poll Under Wagner Aq 


2,729 votes. I.A.M. got 1,91 

965 voted no-union. U.A.W.’s t 
was less than a majority of the 6,24) 
votes cast. Unless it receives 355 
the 617 challenged ballots, the ¢ 
tion will not be decisive. What ki 
of a runoff will be held depends 
how the T-H law will be applic 
U.A.W. has declared that it will » 
longer use NLRB. 

e Violation Charged—Both U.A.\\ 
and I.A.M. officials protested + 
NLRB against management's “an 
cipation” of the T-H law. They 
tended that, while a company lett: 
to all employees as well as other ca: 
paign moves would be legal under t! 
new law, they constituted an 
labor practice under the Wagner ac! 
Management had warned work¢ 
that there is “nothing in the r 

of either of the unions to inspire ai 
confidence or belief that they \ 
help” workers in their efforts to be! 
ter their working conditions. 





MEDIATION SERVICE SHAKEUP 


The revamped Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service (BW —Aug.16’47, 
p77) began to take official shape this 
week. Its new chief, Cyrus $. Ching, was 
not due in Washington until after 
Labor Day, but already there were sig- 
nificant changes in personnel. Some 
of the ablest aides of former Concilia- 
tion Service Director Edgar L. Warren 
had been dismissed. 

As a result, there was a deepening 
concern among many in industry and 
labor who had hailed the advent of a 
strengthened, independent FMCS. The 
objective of the agency is broader, more 
effective federal aid in settling indus- 
trial disputes. The question now is 
whether internal politics may get FMCS 
off to a slow start, hamper it later. 


There is little doubt that persom 
changes already under way are duc 
large part, toa stormy, two-year- 
between Warren and John L. Stee 
Steelman, now a presidential a 
specializing in labor affairs, as: 
prietary interest in FMCS—he 1s 
mer Conciliation Service director. 

When Warren took over in the C 
ciliation Service in 1945, a first 
was to sweep out of office many St 
man friends and appointees. 

Warren and a special assistant, R 
ald W. Haughton, resigned before 
advent of FMCS on Aug. 23. Hova 
T. Colvin, acting head of the agen’ 
and a Steelman man, later dismiss 
five other topflight Warren aides. W 
in Washington was that Ching } 
approved Colvin’s order; that the inte 
was to strengthen internal unity 

$3 
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The Ruhr talks in Washington are now in their final stage. 

Four subcommittees—on housing, transport, food, and “survey of dis- 
Cussions’’“—are working up reports for the conference as a whole to look over. 
Some of the ideas that are being kicked around: 

(1) Purchase here of $30-million of compressors, fans, blowers, lamps, 
belting, steel shapes, angle bars, and wire to patch up the Ruhr’s machinery. 

(2) Making more incentive goods—china, garden tools, shoes, and 
household utensils—available to the workers in the Ruhr so as to coax them 
to produce more. 

(3) Easing of the transport problem by use of trucks for short hauls 
to steel plants near the Ruhr. This would save the rails for long hauls in the 
U. S. and British zones. 

(4) Concentration of power, materials, and transportation on the basic 
industries (steel, coal, chemicals). In other words: rebuild the economy's 
industries first; let trade and commerce ride awhile. 




















The U. S. drive to rebuild German industry is strongly backed in a new, 
confidential report by Lewis H. Brown, Johns-Manville chairman. Brown 
recently spent two months in Europe at Gen. Clay’s request. 


One of his key proposals is that the Ruhr keep most of its coal for 
its own steel and chemical industries. France and other continental coun- 
tries would get the bulk of theirs from Britain. 








At the moment United States coal is being shipped to Newcastle. But 
there’s nothing that the British would rather do than sell coal to the Continent. 


And British miners are about ready to put in a 62-hour Saturday shift. 
They'll keep the five-day week principle; Saturday work will be voluntary— 
at time and a half. The present bonus of six-shift pay for five days’ work 
continues. 

The catch is that half the British miners are too old to stand the extra 
effort. So an increase of about 10% in British coal output is about all that 
can come from this move. But this would amount to 18-miilion to 20-million 
tons a year. 

With the six-day week in operation, Brown figures that British coal 
could reach the Continent in quantity within a matter of weeks. And if 
the miners were given special rations for higher output, they could probably 
get out an additional 10%. 





American principles of free enterprise have won a victory in Germany 
this summer. And the British aren’t so sure now that the German people 


prefer the nationalization of coal and of their other industries (BW— 
Aug.2’47,p85). 








The German Bizonal Economic Council met in Frankfurt at the end 
of July. Election of the directors (permanent heads) of the five ministries 
was the crux of the Frankfurt meeting. 

There wasn’t anything in the U.S. or British press about it, but: The 
right-wing section of the conservative Catholic Christian-Democrat Party 
(from the U. S. zone) won four directorships. The fifth went to a member 
of the Christian-Democratic Union of the British zone. 

This was a crushing defeat for the Social Democrats of the Ruhr; 
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Social Democrat leaders like Kurt Schumacher had controlled the earlier 
Bizonal Economic Council at Minden. 
2 
The results are likely to be: 
(1) The U. S. will now have strong German backing for its belief that 
Germany’s recovery should be based on private enterprise. 
(2) The way will be open for private American investment in German 
industry, and for commercial financing from the U. S. 
e 
Our foreign economic policy has taken it on the chin the last two weeks. 





The British loan was supposed to help the return of multilateral trade 
and exchange. 

Now the loan is almost gone (only $400-million is left)—and world trade 
is heading for more restrictions, not less. 








e 
The British retreat from convertibility isn’t anything temporary (page 
85). Washington approved it only because there was little else to do. 
American foreign traders can expect London to tighten up the sterling 
area. The British Treasury will also work out a series of restrictionist mone- 
tary agreements with Europe and other nonsterling areas. 
* 
As an example of immediate effects of the convertibility suspension: 
Australia is planning a general cut of imports from the U.S. It will probably 


include films and tobacco. 
e 


The U. S. has also given in on the “nondiscrimination” clause of the 
loan agreement. (This is the clause that was supposed to make the British 
give U. S. exporters a break.) 

Washington has only admitted this in general terms; how the concession 
will work within the terms of the loan agreement has been kept hush-hush. 

® 

But the “out” will probably be to invoke Section B of Clause 9. This 
permits the British ‘‘to assist a country whose economy has been disrupted 
by war.” 

Such loose wording could apply to almost anybody—France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Greece. For example: Britain could buy grapes in Greece rather 
than in the U. S., save its hard money. 

& 

The British dollar crisis has forced the U. S. to make major concessions 

at Geneva, too. 














A general agreement on tariffs now awaits approval by the U. S., Bri- 
tain, Canada, France, and Benelux (Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg). It 
provides for postponement to 1949 of the nondiscriminatory provisions of 
the International Trade Organization Charter. (The charter itself has been 
okayed by 17 nations.) 





The Marshall plan conference in Paris is still officially set for a windup 
the first week of September. But insiders in the French capital don’t expect 
the final results to be out before Sept. 10. 


George Kennan, head of the State Dept.’s policy planning staff, 
is on the way to Paris this week. A good guess is that he will take a peek 


at what 16 participating nations want under the Marshall plan. At the same 
time, he could give them the latest State Dept. pitch. 
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VISERS: To meet Britain’s crisis, U. S. Treasury Secretary Snyder (left) eases loan terms 
t Sir Wilfrid Eady, head of British mission, and Sir Gordon Munro (right). 


ritain Rations Its Dollars 


lt may be years before pounds can be freely converted into 
1S. money again. England will still pay for American goods in 
lars. But action will cut into other countries’ buying in U. S. 


st_ week, with Washington’s ap- 
val, London slammed the door on 
free convertibility of sterling into 
udid. 
lhe move was made to stop a run on 
Bank of England which threatened 
drain away most of Britain’s dollar 
ves. It came just five weeks after 
British had met the convertibility 
dline (July 15) set by the Anglo- 
erican Joan agreement. 
fears, Not Months—In official Jan- 
ge, the suspension of convertibility 
be “temporary.” In this case tem- 
ty almost certainly means three or 
years, not several months. But 
shington hasn’t admitted this yet. 
t has it warned American business- 
that this turn of events has set 
k U.S. plans for freeing world trade 
i exchange by at least the same period. 
The new setup doesn’t affect the 
S. directly. American exporters will 
tinue to be paid in dollars for what 
sell to Britain. And U.S. com- 
ies with a financial stake in British 
istry will get a dollar return on their 
estment. But Britain will no longer 
out more than a trickle of dollars for 
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countries that want to use the proceeds 
of their sales in Britain to buy from the 
U. S. One of the chief gains expected 
by the U. S. from the $3}-billion loan 
to Britain has thus been lost. 

e Agreements—Clauses 7 and § of the 
loan agreement provided that after July 
15 any country earning pounds sterling 
from current trade could get paid in dol- 
lars if desired. That meant countries in 
the sterling area, too. The British also 
agreed to release what they could from 
the $14-billion of accumulated sterling 
balances, and to make all releases con- 
vertible into dollars. 

By July 15 the British had worked 
out the machinery needed to set con- 
vertibility in motion. London handled 
the problem in four ways: 

(1) Sterling Area Countries. During 
and after the war these countries had 


-their dollars (and other hard currencies) 


changed into sterling and pooled in 
London. This was on the understanding 
the dollars would be handed back to 
them for their urgent needs. The ster- 
ling area included all countries of the 
British Empire (excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland), Iraq, Iceland, Egypt. 


Under this system only the Britis} 
Dominions could spend their current 
earnings at will; they did not have t 
submit their 
British Exchange Control. ‘I 
with the loan agreement, this rig] 
extended on July 15 to countn 
as India, Iraq, and Iceland (Egypt 
withdrew from the sterling area on July 
14). But the unwritten understanding 
was that all members of the area would 
limit their demands for dollars to a 
minimum. 

(2) American Accounts. Current 
sterling earnings of one group of coun- 
tries are kept in “American accounts.” 
Sterling in these accounts can be 
changed into U.S. dollars on demand 
without scrutiny—whether required fot 
current transactions or not. In addi 
tion to the U.S. and its dependencies, 
this group includes the Philippines, 
Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and nine other Latin Americai coun- 
tries. 

(3) Transferable Accounts—These ac- 
counts were set up to allow all countries 
not in the first two groups to spend net 
sterling earnings anywhere in the world. 
But every country keeping its sterling 
in transferable accounts must accept 
sterling for payments from other coun- 
tries. 

The first transferable accounts were 
set up early in 1947. By July 15 they 
covered Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Italy, Norway, Spain, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Iran—plus the 
Belgian, Dutch, and Portuguese mone 
tary areas. Another dozen or more 
countries were to join the group by 
Sept. 15. 

(4) Old Sterling Balances. ‘These 

debts piled up during the war. At that 
time Britain couldn’t pay for foodstuffs 
and military supplies needed from the 
Empire and ceuntries such as Argentina 
During 1946 some of this sterling 
was spent on British goods. To date this 
year, agreements have been made with 
several countries holding large balances 
(including Argentina, Egypt, Norway, 
and India). These countries released 
roughly $400-million (of the $14-billion 
total) for conversion into dollars dur- 
ing 1947. 
e Aims—By means of this maze of finan- 
cial deals the British expected to: (1 
fulfill their commitments under the 
loan agreement, and (2) strengthen the 
pound as an international currency. 
There was no thought that London 
could take up its prewar role as the 
supplier of dollars for both the Empire 
and Europe. But it would be a step in 
that direction. 

Early this year government officials 
and bankers in the U.S. wondered 
whether Britain could swing a load like 
this. Their fears increased when British 
exports were heavily hit by the winter 


fuel crisis (BW—Feb.15’47,p109). But 
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Claims for dollars to the 

















wondon showed such complete conf- 
dence right through July 15 that Wash- 
ington and New York were caught off 
guard when the system collapsed. 

e Skepticism Dispersed—At the begin- 
ning of last week’s financial talks in 
Washington, U.S. officials were skep- 
tical about the gravity of Britain’s dol- 
lar crisis. Then it took only three days 
for London’s top negotiators to con- 
vince U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder that Britain had to take drastic 
action to plug the leak of its precious 
dollars (BW—Aug.23'47,p83). 

@ Where Dollars Went—There are no 
official figures on exactly what part of 
Britain’s dollars went for converting 
other countries’ sterling into dollars. 
But the Economist, of London, has 
made a rough breakdown of British dol- 
lar expenditures during the first half of 
1947; it shows that Britain spent $345- 
million providing dollars for sterling 
area purchases in the U.S. and the rest 
of the Western Hemisphere. Of this 
total, $60-million went to Australia, 
$50-million to South Africa, and $235- 
million to other sterling area countries. 
In addition $56-million went to pro- 
vide dollars for Europe, making a total 
of about $400-million for conversions 
up to July 1. 

This figure compares with a six- 
months’ expenditure of about $1.2-bil- 
lion to cover the British trade deficit 
with the Western Hemisphere and 
$116-million on dollar purchases for 
Germany. 

e Seasonal Drain—A heavier drain of 
dollars for conversion was expected dur- 
ing the summer as more transferable 
accounts were opened up. Moreover, 
seasonal buying was bound to boost 
dollar spending. Then the run started 
on th. Bank of England. During July 





ON URGENT ERRAND: Sir Cameron 
Cobbold reports run on Bank of England. 
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and the first 20 days of August con- 
versions took $500-million more than 
the bank and the British Treasury had 
expected. In the week ended Aug. 18, 
the bank lost $237-million. Of this, 
$177-million went for conversions. 
Some of the unexpected conversions 
are now regarded in London as legiti- 
mate, others as speculative. In addition, 
several countries didn’t stick by the 
“‘gentleman’s agreements” on which the 
British counted so heavily, 
e Why It Happened—These are some 
of the factors which came into play: 
e During the spring U.S. exports of 
manufactures began to catch up with 
worldwide orders. This drained off gold 
and dollar reserves rapidly. So, many 
countries began to convert sterling 
which they had originally told London 
they would hold. 
e The British Treasury expected that 
sterling earned by seasonal shipments 
to Britain would be left unused until it 
was required to pay for a seasonal ex- 
cess of British exports over imports. 
e Emergency reserves of convertible 
sterling granted to Egypt and other 
countries, as part of the release from 
their accumulated sterling balances, was 
promptly converted. 
e Once the suspicion spread that the 
pound would be devalued or convertibil- 
ity suspended, the merchant banks 
abroad put off buying sterling needed 
to pay bills in Britain. And British ex- 
porters waited to bring home the pro- 
ceeds from their exports. These moves 
served to push up the surpluses foreign 
countries seemed to be earning in their 
trade with Britain and therefore the 
amount they could convert. 
e Who’s to Blame?—London is not offi- 
cially blaming any particular countries 
for this financial debacle. But it is com- 
mon knowledge in the City that Argen- 
tina and Sweden made heavy conver- 
sions. Both canceled orders in Britain 
so they could obtain an extra sterling 
surplus for conversion, Belgium, Egypt, 
Spain are also reported as weak spots. 
And many other “leaks,” some of 
them in the sterling area itself, were 
known to exist. 
e Rationed Sparingly—London _ plans 
now to revert to a network of mone- 
tary agreements with European nations 
and other nonsterling countries. The 
sterling area itself will be refurbished. 
If British exports expand according to 
plan, London figures that this system 
will work. And they'll provide an ade- 
quate exchange mechanism outside the 
dollar area. 


Even if the U.S. comes up with a° 


vast new financial aid program under 
the Marshall plan, Washington would 
be hard put to get London to repeat 
the experiment with free convertibility. 
This will have to wait on the restoration 
of a better balance of trade between the 
Old World and the New. 

























































































SUCCESS STORY: Andre Closset (jd 
reports to Sylvania’s Robert H. Bishop, 









Light for Belgium 


Andre Closset, represent 
tive for Sylvania, uses U. 
method to sell fluorescent lighi 


Also distributes U.S. magazines 


American advertising and se 
methods are the final fillip that | 
success in the sale of U.S. go 
Europe today. This is the word + 
Andre Closset, exclusive Belgian \ 
tributor for Sylvania electrical prod 
has just brought to Robert H. Bis! 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
vania Electric Products, Inc. (pictu: 
e Big Operator—Closset is a big dist: 
utor of durable goods and magazin 
Brussels. He has sold more than $2 
lion worth of Sylvania’s fluorc 
lighting in Belgium and Luxembour 
the last few months. He has opened 
this new market in competition 
the Netherland’s big manufacturer, | 
lips. (Closset says Phillips’ products 
now on a par with U.S. standards 

To pay for the imports from 5 
vania, Closset had to get dollar ¢ 


ance from the Belgian government. |i 


persuaded it to spend its money ont 
with the argument that fluoresc« 
badly needed (Belgian lighting stan 
are low), and that it would cut fuel ¢ 
sumption as it takes less power. 

His organization engineered and 
stalled it in government buildings 
at the new _ international airport, 
Brussels. Many factories and off 
quickly followed this lead, and the 
ernment is interested in similar inst 
lations in Belgium’s schools. 

e American Plan—Closset’s advertis’ 
and selling plans are typically Am 
can: 

e Wide distribution to Belgian t= 
papers of technical and promoti 
material. 

e Use of advertising space on the b& 
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770, the British Parliament passed an act that 
emned as witchcraft such husband lures as 
ts, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, 
hait, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, high- 
td shoes, bolstered hips.” 


k for justice, men’s heads are still turned by the 
ered hip, the artificial tooth, the alluring scent. 
ty, perfume is big business— American women 

| more than a billion dollars a year to lead 

men around by the nose. 


of the chemicals that makes the modern 
ime industry possible is alcohol—the volatile 
that carries the odor. Alcohols for perfumes 
roducts of CSC’s Rossville Division, which this 
observes its 100th anniversary of making 
bols so fine that they are the almost exclusive 


eof the quality perfumers. 

alcohol works less glamorously but no less 
tably in industry, medicine, agriculture, and in 
nti-freeze that protects your car in winter. It is 
f more than 200 chemicals produced by C SC. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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46 years have seen the growth of JESSOP Specialty 
Steels from a few products in 1901 to a complete 


diversified line in 1947. 


Whatever type of steel your application demands 
whether solid stainless or stainless-clad; 
forgings or stainless castings; rolled, forged, or 
cast-to-shape tool and die steels; carbide, cast alloy, 
or high speed steel cutting materials—you will find 
a JESSOP Specialty Steel with the characteristics 


necessary for satisfactory performance. 
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46 Years of Specialty Steel Growth! 





WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tailor-Made Specialty Steels 


For further information, contact your nearest 


JESSOP representative ... or communicate direct. 

















How much does an ounce weigh? 


Guessing isn’t good enough... 
when you're mailing letters! Nor 
is a temperamental scale!...Too 
much postage is a waste; too little 
makes recipient pay “Postage Due.” 

But an ounce always weighs 
precisely an ounce on the always 
accurate,dependable Pitney-Bowes 
Mailing Scale. Hairline markings, 
widely spaced for visibility, show 
the exact weight of the letter or 
parcel... Large, legible figures show 
rates for fractions of ounces for 


PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Scale 


=m PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


Pou\ 1416 Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn, 
enad World's largest manufacturers of the postage meter. 


soos 


-_ 
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Airmail, First and Thi 


rd Class, 


Parcel Post by zones, special 


delivery and special han 


dling... 


Automatic pendulum control, 
without weights or springs, speeds 


mail weighing, insures 


precision 


performance that pays for a 
PB Scale in saved postage, motions, 


time, delay... for full 
information, call the 
nearest Pitney- Bowes 
office, or write for an 
illustrated folder! 


— Offices in 63 principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 






newspaper kiosks in the 
e Tying in with cycling 
national sport). 
establishment of standa 
counts, a strong dealer pi 
policy (the first time that 
been achieved in Belgium « 
Closset believes). 

Closset, no newcomer in 
import business, has repr 
vania since 1929. During | 
occupation, he went under 
also represents big Americ 
ers (Time and Life, Crow 
Curtis). He distributes 35( 
zires a month, effectively 
British importations in the 
He whispers that soon U.S. 
papers will be distributed in | 
e Belgium Policy—Closset att 
success to two factors: Ame: 
methods, and Belgian natio: 
The latter has encouraged th 
private trade. Business tod 
peak. Exports this year will | 
$1-billion, imports about $ 
To fill the gap Belgium has 
up its U.S. and Canadian « 
Brussels has large gold reset 
sees continuing prosperity 
provided there are no maj 
tional catastrophes, such 
nomic collapse in Britain. C! 
the Marshall plan and the r 
lux customs union (with La 
and Netherlands) as moves i1 
tion of stabilization of int 
trade. 


Australia Will Help 
Produce Britain’s Foo 


MELBOURNE—Westem A 
and Queensland are making 
bid for a slice of a $200-mill 
which Britain is setting up 
the development of Empire 
duction. 

e Sounding Out—Presumably, 
ish government will have it 
food program in operation by 
Negotiators will sound out 
officials on the possibility of 
production of foodstuffs wl 
land must now import fr 
America and the Orient. A 
eyeing with particular interest 
demands for meat, peanut o 
cakes. 

Australia will lay out its sh 
investments on irrigation, farn 
ization, improved soil manage! 
food processing plants. Bec 
shortage of farmhands, the 
food boost must be attacked fi 
chanical angle. But if shipping 
available Australia may get Eng! 
migrant farm labor. 

e Machinery Lack—Knottiest 


> 





the plan is Australia’s lack of fart 
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TO AID ETHIOPIA 


U.S. know-how has gone to 
Ethiopia. The man _ who has 
taken it there is Percy A. Fel 
lows (above), employed by Em 
peror Haile Selassie as director 








f planning and economic and 
industrial adviser for that coun 
try. 

‘Fellows is especially equipped 
for his present post. In 1944-45 
he headed the U. S. ‘Vechnical 
Project in Ethiopia under the 
wuspices of the U. S. Board of 
Economic Warfare (later Foreign 
Economic Administration). In 
this country, he has been chief 
engineer of Civil Works Ad 
ministration, Works Progress 
\dministration. Most recently, 
he served on the general review 
board of War Assets Administra 
von. 

Objectives of his new job in 
clude improved a ae 











ystems, public health, and edu 
cation, as well as development | 


of resources and industri 


| 








inery, Britain can't agricul- 
tural equipment, and shortages of dol- 
is and shipping have stymied imports 
f U.S. tractors and harvesters. 
Australia is already hard-pre ssed for 
hinery to meet the next season’s de 
ls. Farmers have even had an off 
| warning to “study alternative meth 
Mf solving equipment problems.” 
*Possible Help—With luck, however, 
\ustralia may soon get help. Interna 
nal Harvester is expanding its Gee 
(Victoria) plant to build both 
‘actors and farm implements, and 
l’s car assembly plant is tooling up 
[ Eaichor production. Two Australian 
Chamberlain and Kelly & Lewis, 
oe getting set to make tractors 
\ustralia’s dollar shortage is due to a 
consistent import excess in its Canadian 
This offsets the money it makes 
n huge U.S. spending on Australian 
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proy ide 
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This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 148.6 150.9 152.3 163.2 
Railroad ....... 42.2 43.2 44. 1 56.6 
| Sear 75.4 76.0 13st 84.1 
Bonds 
Industrial ..... 123.8 3239 1224 124.7 
Railroad ....... 109.8 110.8 110.7 117.5 
Utility 114.2) 113.3 113.8 115.6 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
Holiday Moodiness 


The stock market was putting itself 


in shape this week for the long holiday. 
Traders were evening up to. Ss Ty- 
ing positions over the thre eek 
end, and the general public .tting 


tight. As a result, prices buriped along 
aimlessly most of the time, with volume 
close to the v anishing point., 

e New Rally 2—Bulls are still talking 
happily of a new rally right after Labor 
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Send sketch or sample for quotation. 
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1416 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Metal Fabricators Since the 
Monitor Fought the Merrimac 


| Day. But when the market, gives any 


| signs at all, 


it seems to prefer going 
down to going up. In the '»st hour on 
Monday, for instance, it tock a quick 
spill that made many a trad.r catch his 
breath. The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age lost 2.17 points, wyywnd up at 
177.57. That is a new low mark in the 
retreat from the tops of the May-July 
rally. Volume in the final hcur bounced 
up to 340,000 shares, proviag that the 
drop was not just a statistical accident. 

Bulls kept their fingers., :rossed at 
Tuesday’s opening, but as ti}, © went on 
they relaxed. The market showed no in- 


clination to follow up the bi 
new low ground. All day Tues 
Wednesday, it churned around 
volume. At Wednesday's close 
dustrials stood at 177.88, and { 
were 48.28. Volume for the da 
scant 480,000 shares. 
e Labor Day Ghost—One thi 
hav .its professionals these days 
ghd: st of what happened to th 
cht after Labor Day a year ago. () 
s! pt. 3, 1946, the stock marke 
ce of the worst breaks in its } 
the bottom fell out of the long by 
imarket that had begun in April, |94? 
On that day last year, the D 
Jones industrials lost 10.51 points. | 
is only a shade less than the 
point spill of Oct. 18, 1937, 
still stands as the worst break of recent 
times. Both of these drops, of « 
look pale in comparison with the 
catastrophic sessions of 1929. On Oe t 
28, 1929, the industrials lost 38.33 
points, and the following day the 
went down 30.57 points more. : 
Still and all, last fall’s drop was a 
bad break by anyone’s standards. As a 
result of the day’s trading, a total o! 
about $34-billion was wiped off the 
value of all stocks on the Big Board 
e Autopsy—In case anyone had_ for 
gotten about the 1946 massacre, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
ogged their memories last week: It 
finally issued the long-awaited report 
on its autopsy of the Sept. 3 break in 
the stock market. 


The SEC report will be a gold mine 
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r statisticians, but it will disappoint 
> Bone who hoped to find out just what 
{Bis that makes a market fall apart. 
jout the only conclusion to be drawn 
m it: When the public starts to 
t out of the market, the profession- 
can do nothing to stop the panic. 
“The largest group of sellers on bal- 
ce for the day,’ SE'C concludes, “con- 
ted of members of the public, and 
e largest group of buyers on balance 
OPnsisted of investment trusts and other 
stitutional purchasers.” 


ine 


Ahly 


onferrous Metals Slump 


Summer markets aren’t supposed to 
unt. So if the nonferrous metals 
ve been listless in the typical fashion 
the dog days, this might be regarded 
normal. But it is something new 
postwar performances. 
Copper Scramble Ends—The scram- 
¢ for inventories of copper no longer 
ists. Even in long-scarce lead, supply 
id demand seem to have pulled into 
me kind of rough balance, Except 
ran unusual export market up until 
vently, zinc output would be way 
vad of demand. 
Platinum and silyer are among the 
v examples of reviving demand—but 
hese gone metals don’t add up 
)much employment alongside of cop- 
rand lead, zinc, and aluminum. 
First Letdown—The metal trade is 
wzled—and not too optimistic. This 
the first postwar letdown. In June 
id July, the slump could be attributed 
part at least to the record number 
industrial workers getting vacations 
ith pay this year. But that’s behind 
w, and markets still aren’t active. 
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* satisfy all observers. 


Industries that use copper took de- 
livery'on 110,500 tons in’ July, chewed 
up only 87,167 tons. And the July 
deliveries were down from the peak 
of 143,700 last January. 
e High Inventories—General impression 
is that most metalworking industries 
finally have built up adequate inven- 
tories of everything except a few steel 
items. The natural result would be 
something of a bump as orders were 
cut to production line needs. And 
some customers may find themselves 
with too much and in need of using 
some metal before ordering more. 
But these explanations don’t entire); 
They find that 
some shops that convert nonferrous 


’ metals for use one step further down 


the line arén’t too busy. Copper, alu- 
minum, Zit; and magnesium castings 
are being *itned out in declining vol- 
ume. Tht” brass and bronze ingot 
people were’ gobbling up copper (much 
of it scrap) ‘at the rate of 30,000 tons 
or so each month late last year. But 
they took orily 16,000 tons in June 
and 17,000 ‘in July. 

e Better Than Prewar—Even so, the 
latest figure*‘aren’t bad. Monthly de- 
liveries of ¥),000 tons of copper, of 
around 60,000 tons of lead, and about 
the same aimount of zinc (for home 
use and for’ export) are better than 
fair. Before'tfie war, they would have 
been excellerft. But, by contrast with 
recent volume, they are skimpy. 

Even the éxpanding exports of zinc 
have been ‘‘urtured by making the 
price attractive. Early this year, com- 
mon-grade zinc for shipment abroad 
brought prifes a shade over I]l¢ a 
Ib.; today these sales are made at 9%¢. 
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COMFORT 
BORN OF 
QUALITY 


You enjoy an extra measure of comfort 
in the Harter President. It comes to you 
as the product of uncompromising qual- 
ity. Harter blends quality materials and 
quality manufacture to give you today’s 
greatest value in fine office chairs. 

The seat, back, and arms are cushioned 
with U.S. Koylon Foam. This deep and 
soft foam rubber stays resilient. It will 
not sag or pack down. Millions of tiny 
air cells keep it cool and clean. 

The President comes luxuriously up- 
holstered in Goodall “Gros Point” fabric, 
attractive and durable. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked 
enamel finish in green, gray or brown; 
also grained walnut or grained mahogany. 

You may order the President alone, 
or as a suite together with the matching 
President side armchair. Your Harter 
dealer will be pleased to show you these 
chairs. Write for his name and address. 
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NAME 


HARTER CORPORATION 
2088 PRAIRIE AVE., STURGIS, MICH. 
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THE TREND 





THE NEW ROLE OF SCIENCE IN THE U. 5. A. 


To the long list of subjects on which businessmen need 
to do some heavy thinking, we would like to add ancther. 
Our candidate is: scientific research. For, at a time when 
the conditions of scientific research are changing fast, 
industry is becoming more and more dependent on sci- 
ence. Businessmen face new and perplexing problems in 
adjusting their plans to take account of the expanded role 
of the laboratory in the postwar scheme of things. 

That governmental planners are alive to these prob- 
lems was emphasized by the issuance this week of the 
White House report on science and public policy. As 
expected (BW —Jun.7’47,p15) it lays out a definite plan 
for gradual doubling of scientific activity and for coordi- 
nating federal research. It behooves businessmen to be 
at least as alert. 

The big problem for American science is an outgrowth 
of the war. European laboratories formerly provided 
most of the basic research while U. S. scientists special- 
ized in its application to mass production. Europe’s labs 
are bombed or starved out and many of their scientists 
have departed. As a result, America must take over the 
job of generating the new ideas about the makeup of the 
world which supply the sustenance for applied science. 


© Multiplying the basic research activities of U. S. science 
is increasingly difficult because pure research is getting 
vastly more expensive and more highly organized. In 
most fields the cheap experiments have been done. 
You no longer study physics by dropping lead balls from 
towers; you use a $100,000 cyclotron. And, as research 
equipment becomes more complicated, tightly organized 
teams of research specialists are required to operate it. 

A third new factor in science today is military research. 
Negligible before the war, military financing now backs 
up Sick a third of all research. What is more, practi- 
cally all military research is applied rather than basic. 
While some of the military work has civilian application, 
it is potential military \ alue that determines whether a 
project will be started. So industry cannot count on 
much help from the military budget in the unprecedent- 
edly expensive job of expanding fundamental research 
activities. In fact, military research will get in the way 
of industrial projects by competing for scientific brains. 


© The tremendous increase in the cost and complexity of 
scientific research strikes home because rapid technologi- 
cal progress is more vital to the future health of industry 
now than ever before. Ways must be found to use our 
dwindling supplies of natural resources more efficiently. 
The efficiency of our industrial plant must be stepped 
up if we are to translate the steep increase in money 
wages since prewar days into a real improvement of liv- 
ing standards, 
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Moreover, to keep industrial horizons expandi: z, th, 
new technical areas opened up in wartime must be ¢ 
ploited. This is not a matter of particular gadgets suq 
as radar but of whole new families of techniguc; wit 
ever-broadening possibilities. Examples are: atom: 
energy, new fields of chemistry based on fluoriiie and 
silicones, and ultrasonic sound waves. 

To press forward on all these fronts, much more yil 
need to be spent on research in the years to come 
Latest estimates are that the total research bill now run 
to $1.2-billion annually, a third of which goes for basic 
research. Industry spends $450-million, universities and 
institutes, $100-million, and government the rest. Many 
experts believe that basic research should be multiplied 
fourfold and industrial research doubled. 


© Still to be settled is the question of who shall financg 
and organize science for its expanded role in the econ 
omy. Fortunately that question doesn’t have to be set 
tled immediately. Training of scientists stopped during 
the war so today’s level of research is limited by a short 
age of technical manpower. That, as we understand it, i 
why the Truman Administration lost interest in imme 
diate Science Foundation legislation at any price and i 
holding out for an organization which could control and 
rationalize federal expenditures on research. 

Before many years, however, the young scientists now 
being trained in record numbers will be knocking on lab 
oratory doors. That is when it will be essential to decide 
who pays the piper and calls the tune. 

It may be that support of science should be added t 
the list of functions recognized as necessarily and proper 
governmental. If so, industry’s main interest is to se 
that the federal government gets on with the job ina 
workmanlike fashion. 


© On the other hand, if industry is to shoulder a major 
part of the burden, it is not too early to start laying the 
groundwork, One problem is to work out a mechanism 
that will somehow avoid the stultifying of basic research 
by insistence on early and visible profit from research 
generally, for basic research is by definition unprofitable 
Another is to press for changes in tax laws to lift the 
positive damper that taxes now place on business expet- 
ditures for research and development, particularly on the 
part of small and medium-sized concerns. 

We suspect that the best solution may be found in# 
balanced combination of these possibilities. Working 
out just the right balance, however, is a task which wil 
tax all the ingenuity of the nation’s best brains, inclué 
ing those of the business community. For that com 
munity, the effective development of the new role d 
science in the U, S. A. is a life-and-death matter. 
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